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The Lab 


ONDON—The cold war on the British trade 
union front has become very much hotter 
in recent weeks. Following its attack on 

e WFTU, the General Council of the British 
‘Trades Congress has launched an all-out assault 

the British Communist Party and its activi- 

fies in the trade union movement. “Since the 
dvent of the Labor Government,” the Council 
harged, “the Communist Party has by suc- 
ssive stages enlarged the basis of its oppo- 
ition to the Government. The prime concern 
lof the General Council is that the Communist 

Party has again come into open opposition to 
ithe policy of the trade union movement.” 

What has led the British trade union move- 
ment. representing a working class traditionally 
Triendlv to the Russian people, to this clear 
and open breach? In large part, it is the re- 
ult of experience with Russian and British 
Communist leaders since the war. But it is 
he issue of ERP which has brought matters 

» a head. The conviction has grown among 
British workers that the Communists are 
leeking, by the obstruction of Britain's re- 
covery efforts, to wreck the program as a whole. 

* * . 


THUS, the TUC General Council is co- 
Operating with the Labor Government in its 
age stabilization policy; the Communists are 
opposing it. The General Council is leading a 
Wrive for all-out production; the Communists 
are obstructing it. It was on these disputed 
issues that the Communists and their friends 
uffered an overwhelming defeat at the last 
annual convention of the Trades Union Con- 
Bress, but they have by no means given up; 
indeed, whipped on by Comintorm, they are 
tepping up their campaign. Mr. Pollitt, gen- 
eral secretary of the party, has charged that 

e decisions of the TUC “would bring in- 
eased poverty and misery to millions of 
ritish working people, unless they are effec- 
ively challenged.” He went on to declare: 

he right-wing leaders of the Government, 
e Labor Party, and the Trades Union Con- 
ress are already preparing to reduce the 
Mandards of the working class still further.” 

om * 4 


THE COMMUNIST journal, World News and 
iews, had this to say: “The vital thing now 
to carry the fight from the floor of the Con- 
ess back to the workshops, to report fully 
d clearly to the workers how shamelessly the 
ight-wing leaders have thrown aside trade 
Union principles, and to arouse the rank-and- 
e to protest against the actions taken in 
Meir name.” 
So the Communists have been backing up 
trikes and campaigns for higher wages wher- 
er they can. Meanwhile, they have raised 
every possible obstacle to the drive for greater 
Oduction, and the Anglo-American Council 
Productivity has been a favorite target for 
heir abuse. Like most postwar European gov- 
ments, the Labor Government has been 
gued with the problems of inflation, of too 
lich money chasing too few goods. The Com- 
nists want to step up the inflationary spiral 
rther by increasing the flow of money at 
same time that they cut down on the flow 
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of goods. By frustrating economic recovery, 
they plan to carry out the Cominform line. 

Democratic Brtish trade unionists have been 
pointing out how differently the Communists 
behave in places where they are in control. 
“In a country where the working class 
is in power,” said a Czech Communist 
leader, “ihe slogan ‘class struggle’ means 
simply ‘more work’.” Mr. Zapotocky, chair- 
man of the Czech trade union movement, 
has pointed out recently that wages rose by 
70 percent between January, 1946, and June, 
1948, while output increased by only 50 percent 
in the same period. He said that wages now 
accounted for 29 percent of costs—a figure 
which, he warned, was too high. He made it 
clear that greater output is now to be the pri- 
mary concern of all trade unions. There are 
to be special committees in every factory and 
office, large and small, to promote efficiency 
and to counteract “lack of discipline and 
bourgeois pettiness.” 

AS IT HAPPENS, British Labor has been 
driven to advocate doctrines which have a 
very similar sound. Economic strikes have 
been illegal for years, arbitration is compulsory, 
and a wage stabilization policy is in effect. 
Meanwhile, the trade unions are being urged 
to focus more and more of their attention on 
the increase of productivity. The TUC General 
Council summoned thousands of trade union 
officials to a nation-wide conference on the 
subject here in London in mid-November. 
Sir Stafford Cripps has suggested that “Effi- 
ciency Clubs” be set up in every city and town, 
where workers and managers can meet and 
discuss ways of producing more and cheaper 
goods. 

On all sides, the trade union movement is 
being asked to adopt new policies, appropriate 
to the new situation of a planned economy of 
full employment. But, in contrast to their 
Prague comrades, the British Communists come 
forth as the champions of old-fashioned “higher 
wages, shorter hours” trade unionism. “What's 
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good enough for our grandfathers is good 
enough for us!” they say in effect, and con- 
ceal their inconsistency with a torrent of 
phrases such as “class struggle” and the like. 

Doubtless there are many workers in Prague 
who would like to raise aloft the banner 
“Higher wages and shorter hours; let the boss 
worry about production!” But Mr. Zapotocky 
has a verv efficient police force at his dis- 
posal, and workers take care to hold’ their 
tongues lest they find themselves in the ura- 
nium mines which Soviet officials are operating 
in Czechoslovakia. 

BRITAIN IS a democracy of the old-fash- 
ioned or Western type. Thus the TUC General 
Council must rely on persuasion, and on the 
good sense and self-discipline of the British 
worker, to keep the British economy on its way 
to recovery. It is by no means an easy job. 
Workers have for generations been accustomed 
to look on their trade unions as weapons which 
they use against the employing class to im- 
prove wages, hours, and working conditions. 
The accumulated experiences of many years 
cause them to rebel at the idea that they should 
deliberately hold back on wage demands, while 
at the same time speeding production. This is 
particularly so at a time like the present, when 
the cost of living (stationary, according to the 
Government's official index) seems to the 
average worker and his wife to be rising 
steadily. Under such circumstances, the simple 
and compelling slogans which the Communists 
proclaim may win considerable response. 

% “ * 

THE TUC General Council cannot hold the 
wages front indefinitely. Higher production 
must come to the rescue, so that goods may 
be more plentiful and prices lower, and so that 
more food can be brought into the shops from 
abroad, Even so patient and law-abiding a 
people as the British will grumble if the current 
austerity is maintained many years longer. 

It is here that American trade unions, with 
their newly-won political power, can greatly 
help. By supporting a sound and progressive 
Furopean Recovery Program, they can assist 
Britain over the rough spots of the next few 
years, and enable her factories to get the 
modern equipment they so badly need. Through 
such agencies as the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity, where American and British 
workers are fully represented, Britain can be 
helped to acquire the up-to-date “know-how” 
necessary to make the most effective use of 
present equipment, and of the new machinery 
which is to come. 

> ° s 

THE POWER and prestige of the British 
Trades Union Congress will, of course, count 
heavily against Communism. But even more 
heavily will count real solid proof to the British 
worker—in the bread-and-butter terms of his 
daily life—of the success of the European Re- 
covery Program in Britain. If that proof be 
given, the Communists stand to lose even the 
little power they now possess in the Brtish 
labor movément. And it is up to American 
and British workers, by their joint efforts and 
cooperation, to ensure success. 












































































The German “Front” 





THREE CINDERELLAS IN MOSCOW 


By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of Tat New Leapen 


liticians frem the Eastern zone 

were invited to participate in the 
gala-reception in Moscow to celebrate 
the Soviet revolution. They were lead- 
ers of the formally non-Communist 
parties: Otto Grotewohl from “Socialist 
Unity,” Otte Nuschke from the Chris- 
tian Democrats, and Professar Kastner 
from the Liberal-Democrats of the 
Soviet zone. When they entered the 
great reception hall, they were greatly 
impressed by a richness and elegance 
such as they had never seen. The 
ladies’ evening dresses were in the 
latest fashion; the men’s tail-coats were 
faultless; medals, orders, stars, and gold 
on the brilliant uniforms rounded up 
the picture. The three Germans rubbed 
their eyes and felt ashamed and forlorn. 
They had appeared in their everyday 
suits! 


Pritscass tre — Three German po- 


- . * 


THEN A MIRACLE occurred: the 
three cinderellas were not only saved 
but were made the primadonnas of the 
evening. Noticing them in the hall Mr, 
and Mrs. Molotov, the hosts of the re- 


ception, hurried to greet them, and 
soon engaged them in conversation; 
this actually became the great political 
event of the day. The preference given 
the Germans before other envoys, 


leaders, and pro- 
nounced that everyone felt: to Molotov 
and his government, Germany—repre- 
sented by these three men is the 
great power which has to be won to 
the Soviet side. The three politicians 
found also the opportunity to discuss 
the German problem with other Soviet 
dignitaries 

The object of Soviet policy, 
Molotov and his aides reiterated, is the 


politicians was so 


main 


restoration of a united Germany. All 
hostile sentiments are forgotten; the 
Russian people is to forget Hitler’s war 
on Russia because such recollections 
could disturb good relations between 
the two nations. The German language 
is now the main foreign language in the 
schools. In some schools, German is 
the only foreign language. 

The Soviet government wants noth- 
ing better than to withdraw its troops 
from Germany—the Seviet leaders told 
the German guests. The only obstacle, 
of course, is the American military 
force in Europe, since Americans are 
an element alien to European affairs. 
It is the fault of the Americans that 
neither a peace treaty has been con- 
cluded so far, nor foreign armies with- 
drawn from the German soil. The Gere 
mans were given to understand that as 
soon as a Western German government 
is created Moscow will proceed to 
sponsor another German government in 
the East and sign with it a sort of 
a peace treaty. In this treaty the 
Soviet side will fellow the principles 
of Potsdam: territories to the east of 
the Oder have to remain annexed to 
Poland and the Soviet Union. Annexa- 
tions of German land in the west, how- 
ever, are out of the question; France, 
for instance, has no right to acquire the 
Saar territory 

A Soviet Germany is not Moscow's 
objective at all; nor is it its objective 
to make of Germany a “People’s Re- 
public” after the well-known pattern. 
Germany has to be united and free. 
At Teheran—Molotov said—the Allies 
envisaged destruction and partition of 
Germany and it was Stalin’s merit at 
Yalta that this decision was overthrown 
and abolished. 


A SOVIET CAMPAIGN means that 
a slogan simplified to the extreme is 
shouted daily through the loudspeak- 
ers, repeated on thousands of posters, 
hammered into the brains to eliminate 
any doubt or criticism. A Soviet cam- 
paign is a prolonged dinner at which 
one and the same dish is served as 
soup, as meat, as dessert, as ceffee and 
as wine. 

An alliance of Germany with the 
Soviet Union, as the main aim of Soviet 
foreign policy, has been stressed more 
than once. Now Molotev accentuates 
and increases the drive, demonstrates 
it before his generals and fereign diplo- 
mats. He wants Germany as well as 
the West to believe in real cooper- 
ation as in Bismarck’s time. 


. ” - 


THERE ARE twe surprising effects 
of this typical Seviet “campaign.” 
First, it is surprising how little im- 
pression it has made on the Germans. 
Second, it is amazing how great an 
impression the campaign has made on 
some political leaders and _ political 
writers in the United States. 

To have his offer of an alliance taken 
seriously, Molotov had to invite three 
little stooges who have by now learned 
to speak German with a Russian ac- 
cent. Whatever Molotov offers them 
they accept with thanks; before he 
opens his mouth they shout bravo. The 
Soviet foreign minister would be happy 
if he could extend his hand to more 
responsible and representative people 
than these three. He has worked hard 
and tried it; he has staged political 
parties in Eastern Germany, all to no 
avail. No one except people like Grote- 
wohl and Nuschke eat from his hand. 


For the time being and in the fore. 
seeable future no real cellaboration 
between Germany and Russia is possi- 
ble, at least so long as the present gove 
ernment rules Russia. Any ehild in 
Germany knows that the partition of 
their country has been perfected by 
Moscow, not by the West; that no inde- 
pendent Germany could emerge out of 
an alliance with Stalin’s Russia; that 
prisons and concentration camps grow 
and flourish in the Seviet zone of Ger- 
many; that the best parts of industrial 
units in the Soviet zone have become 
Soviet property. Despite Molotov’s as- 
sertions, they also know that his real 
aim is a German “People’s Republic,” 
just as dependent on Moscow as those 
of Poland or Rumania or Hungary. 

Living in the heart of Europe they 
have more sense for politieal realities 
than columnists in New Yerk and 
Washington. Soviet troops will not be 
withdrawn fromGermany before Soviet 
domination is assured in one way or 
another; a “People’s Army” will be 
created, trained and equipped by the 
East—a force greater and stronger 
than all police forces of any Western 
oriented German Linder. 

* _ * 

IF GERMANY is to reemerge as an 
independent nation, it can be done only 
in cooperation with the United States 
and Britain—a cooperation which at 
the present time implies cooperation 
against Molotov’s government. The 
elections in Berlin have confirmed this 
once again. There cannet be the slight- 
est doubt that the overwhelming 
majority of the German people — par- 
ticularly in the Eastern zone — feel 
and think as do the 86 percent ef 
western Berliners. 





Jhe Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





The Shmoo Reaches Upper Air 


s~ HE funnies are the American 
T folklore. It is amazing how many 
features of the standard fairytale 
you can find in them. There is, of 
course, the beautiful princess — who 
may, naturally, in this blessed republic, 
be of proletarian origin. There is the 
fairy godmother or godfather. The 
friendly giant is 
known to all of 
us. The smart 
dwarf is familiar 
in every compart- 
ment of this im- 
aginary world. 
This world with 
its marvelous 
events taking 
place according to 
their laws 
belongs not ex- 
clusively to the 
junior part of humanity. We who live 
in New York and watch the devotion 
lavished upon it by readers of The 
News and Mirror are inclined to say 
that.it belongs —if not to the pure in 
heart — at least to the simple in mind. 
1 suppose that in book form the 
“comics” which are far from comic 
~-belong chiefly to those below the 
age of fifteen. But served up daily in 
the form of newspaper strips they be- 
long to all the seven ages of man: It 
is not tnusual to see gray beards 
dipped low to follow the fortunes of 
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the Gumps or of Alley Oop. There are, 
in fact, men who have grown old with- 
out losing interest in fabulous char- 
acters who, for their part, have re- 
mained miraculously fixed and firm 
both as to age and character. 

= 7 * 

AN INTELLIGENT and sensitive 
mother of my acquaintance was sur- 
prised and somewhat distressed the 
other day to have her darling child 
say: “Look, Mummy, when I get old 
I will not have to spend all of my time 
reading as you and Daddy do. I am 
reading all of your grown-up books 
now in the funnies. I can read Dickens 
and Mark Twain and all the others. I 
can do it fast. And the pictures make 
it so much more interesting than just 
the dull type, type, type. . . .” 

Things like this bother me very little. 
Even the notion spread by judges that 
crime grows from ideas put into Junior’s 
head by Little Mary Mixup I can take 
with antedotal skepticism. I remember 
when crime was caused by alcoholi¢ 
liquor. Then we passed laws to abolish 
liquor — and we soon had more crime 


than ever. These fashions in the causes 
of crime are more amusing than 
alarming. 


This brings me back to the fairytales 
— which, in their turn, were put on 
the carpet no so long ago as one of 
the sources of criminal tendencies. My 
mother used to tell them without bene- 


fit of print —tell them as she heard 
them from her mother. They were, 
with slight and interesting variations, 
the same as those recorded by Hans 
Christian Anderson. But to me now 
the important point is that Mother told 
them with obvious distaste. She. hav- 
ing been exposed te the literary and 
moral standards of her adult life. was 
ashamed of them. Even in her child- 
hood they had been scorned by author-_ 
ities of the upper world. They were 
something low, simple, boorish, some- 
thing to be whispered by children or 
by servants in kitchens. 


But out of this lower world of Snow 
White and Sakuntala and Merlin have 
come much of the poetry and musie of 
our oh-so cultured upper world. Any 
reader can make his own list of master- 
pieces to verify the theught. The very 
symbolism of our intellectual life goes 
back to the imaginations of the primi- 
tive unintellectuals. 

Now if all of this is true—if the 
creations of the upper world come out 
of the dim imaginings of the lower — 
perhaps we had better treat with more 
respect the prodigious accomplishments 
of Alley Oop and Superman. Soon they 
may be transforméd by poet or com- 
poser. into something priceless and 
deathless. 


* >. * 


A BEGINNING of this transforma- 
tion has been made by Al Capp. His 
Life and Times of the Shmoo has been 
reviewed and advertised in all of the 
regular journals and by all of the right 
people. It is sold on all book counters 
at the respectable price of $1.00 (Simon 
and Schuster, N. Y.) The people, the 
scenery, the rules of living are those 
which have long been familiar to fol- 
lowers of Al’s comic strip, Li’l Abner. 
We are celebrating, then, the first 


emergency of the denizens of this lower 
world into the rarified atmosphere of 
what is called literature. 


Perhaps I am not a good judge. 
Possibly I have too long been ene of 
Al Capp’s admirers. But the experi- 
ment in mountain climbing seems to 
me to have been a success. The com- 
bination of pictures and captions 
produces a hilarious story. It has line, 
it has style, it has surprise, it has 
sentiment. And it is in a great tradi- 
tion, the tradition of the utopians. 


Half satire on thé profit-making 
system, half take-off on the picture of 
it represented by our refermers, it gets 
full-throated fun eut ef the set-up of 
this old world. Because the shmoos 
furnish meat and drink with ne penal- 
ties of price or laber, soft-hearted 
John, the merchant, has conniptions 
because he’ll be ruined “ef ev’rybedy 


has evrything they need. Ah cain’t 
make any money!” Te which Lil 
Abner ringingly replies: ‘“Neboedy 


needs money no more!” 


os 7 - 


THIS END of capitalism even ends 
the harrassment of Choo-choe, the 
Show Girl. Having plenty of the lib- 
erating shmoos, she is free to tell her 
fat tempter in the checked suit to slap 
his steak over his own fat face. What 
happens to Fatback J. Rearingham, of 
Porkland, Oregon, and how the care- 
free world liberated by the shmoos was 
brought back to the bondage of money 
and work — all of this you had better 
find out from Al Capp’s pictures and 
print. Incidentally, you may learn how 
to deal with inflation. At any rate, 
this first penetration of low-life Jitera- 
ture into the shops and journals and 
minds of the upper world is an occasion 
for congratulation. 
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ASHINGTON, D.C.—Chief 
W characteristic of top-flight labor 

union thinking on new labor 
legislation — one month before the new 
Congress convenes — is its indecisive- 
pss. At this writing no simple CIO 
line has developed, although several 
(10 unions are considering the possi- 
bility of recommending legislation 
which, in some respects, accepts a few 


Boi the premises on which the Taft- 


Hartley Act is based. The AFL position 
om a substitute for the Act also is un- 
rystallized, and it leaves unanswered 
many questions which must be solved 
ithis country is ever to adopt a posi- 
tive labor relations policy. 


a © © 


BASICALLY the CIO and the AFL 
proach the problem of new labor 
legislation from mutually exclusive 
viewpoints. In the thinking of many 

O leaders, government represents an 
inevitable and, on the whole, probably 
desirable intervenor in collective bar- 


gaining. Without government inter- 
vention, they point out, the present 
labor movement of fifteen million 


workers might never have existed. 
Before the Wagner Act, organized labor 
never claimed more than six million 
members, and in the dark days of 1930 
and 1931, a three or four million mem- 
br AFL, in their opinion, was an ex- 

dingly generous count. Government, 
s they see it, need not necessarily 
represent a force hostile to unionism 
ad can, in fact, encourage the growth 

a labor movement eventually en- 
mmpassing the entire working popula- 
ion of the country. 


hinking 








To many AFL leaders, however, such 
is heretical and dangerous. 
overnment and the state, in their 
pinion, are always more susceptible 
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The New Labor Legis 


By David Constable 


New Leader Washington Bureau 


to pressure from business than from 
labor. While advocates of this point of 
view concede that at any given tiie 
government intervention might favor 
labor, the long-run tendency is in- 
variably to tie labor to the skirts of 
government. And what the govern- 
ment has given, they emphasize, the 
government can take away. Some ex- 
amples to which they point include the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the host of anti-labox 
state laws and President Truman's 
“draft the railroad strikers” speech )e- 
fore Congress. In general, they ad- 
vocate reducing government's role in 
labor relations to an_ irreducibie 
minimum. 


« . ~ 


SPECIFIC PROPOSALS for 
labor legislation therefore are 
logically advocated by leaders of the 
CIO. While the AFL will probably asi: 
for outright legalization of the closed 
shop, some CIO union officials view 
with favor Senator Wayne Morse'’s 
proposal for a limited revival of the 
closed shop if, first, an escape clause 
permitting members to withdraw from 
their union during a designated period 
were incorporated in the collective 
bargaining contract; second, if eighty 


new 
most 


percent (or a comparably high per- 
centage) of the members of the bar- 
gaining unit favor a closed shop 
Finally, if a method for providing 


minimum guarantees of basic demo- 
cratic rights for union members are 
provided. 

This proposal in some ways is not 
very far in spirit from the present 
union shop requirements of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, although it would clearly 
erase the ban on the closed shop. The 
proposals for overwhelming approval 
of the closed shop by — and democratic 


guarantees for — union members, pro- 
ponents of this measure point out, 
need not necessarily mean recourse to 
NLRB elections. They could be demon- 
strated through liberal use of the col- 
lective agreements and the machinery 
set up for impartial arbitrators which 
form a part of the working relationship 
between management and labor. 

Indeed, while all labor leaders pub- 
licly oppose the union shop elections 
required by the Taft-Hartley Law, in 
private many of them acknowledge 
freely that this provision has frequent- 
ly been useful as a demonstration of 
unity between the union and _ its 
members. 

Perhaps the most important “gripe” 
of labor leaders in this connection 
revolves about the length of time re- 
quired to process cases through the 
NLRB. It is primarily for this reason 
that trade union officials will advocate 
repeal of the union shop elections re- 
quired by the present law. These 
delays, they point out, frequently mean 
that weeks and often months pass be- 
fore the finally settled —a 
Jelay which can sometimes result in 
the steady deterioration in an other- 
wise satisfactory relationship between 
management and the union involved. 


issue 1s 
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SENTIMENT among the leadership 
of several CIO unions is beginning to 
crystallize on the issue of strikes in 
key sectors of the nation’s economy. 
While not accepted by all CIO leaders, 
there is considerable feeling that 
strikes in power plants, hospitals and 
other vital places should be outlawed— 
provided that, as one union official put 
it, “some machinery is established to 
see to it that the wages and working 
conditions of the boys are kept well 


lation 


ahead of the rest of the parade.” Hovr 
such a provision will be carried out 
in practice is a question to which no 
one has an answer at the moment. 

A number of CIO unions are con- 
sidering the possibility of advocating 
the creation of a Federal Industrial 
Disputes Board with functions similac 
to the fact-finding boards which fol- 
lowed hard on the heels of V-J Day 
The Board would have the right to 
subpoena witnesses and to recommend 
solutions for unsolved labor disputes 
Eventually, it is believed, such a Board 
might develop into an agency which 
would require settlement of certain 
types of labor-management disputes in 
prescribed industries which, for one 
reason or another, have failed to accept 
the method of collective bargaining 
What Sam Gompers would think of 
such a board as an adjunct of free 
collective bargaining is not difficult ta 
imagine. 

If current thinking on the part of 
labor leaders is undefined on the prob- 
lems of union security and industrial 
disputes, it is amorphous on the sub- 
jects of bovcotts and sympathy strikes 
That union labor should aid union 
members on strike for legitimate union 
objectives is one subject on which 
there is no argument among trade 
unionists. That this right can be — and 
has been — abused, notably in connec- 
tion with jurisdictional disputes, is 
something else again. Where to draw 
the line—as between a legitimate 
sympathy strike and a strike resulting 
from an inter-union squabble on juris- 
diction —is a problem on which much 


constructive thinking must be done. 


(This is the second of three arti 
by David Constable on new labor le 


cles 
gis- 


lation; the final installment will appear 


next week.) 


A Note on Trade Union Edueation 


estimate the importance of trade 

union educational activities. And 
it is all to the good that these activi- 
ties will be greatly expanded as a con- 
sequence of the elections. However, 
the many problems involved in trade 
union education need to be looked at 
coldly and critically. At the risk of 
seeming like an intruder from with- 
out, I shall take the liberty of offering 
a few critical comments. First, I shall 
use three illustrations to serve as 
the basis for my observations. 


l IS scarcely possible to over- 


" « « 


THE NEWSPAPERS have carried 

Stories about plans for a motion pic- 
ture which will be produced on the 
Hollywood scale. It will cost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and perhaps 
over a million. Hollywood personali- 
ties have, it is reported, been called in 
for consultation concerning the pro- 
- duction and, also, the script that is 
to be written. If the news accounts 
are correct, this production will em- 
body both Hollywood conceptions and 
methods. 

A second illustration concerns radio, 
In a letter which I received about the 
Organization of a new radio program 
to be conducted under trade union 
auspices, it was stated that this pro- 
gram would pe developed in accord- 
ance with “prevailing interest stand- 
ards” among radio listeners. 
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By James T. Farrell 


My third illustration concerns a 
trade union editor and educator. In 
conversation with me, he remarked 
that trade union education called for 
learning and using new “manipulative 
skills.” 

I fear that in these three in- 
stances there may be an _ implied 
assumption concerning masses of 
people which is somewhat similar 
to the assumptions of the men 
who control the motion picture 
and the radio industry. The concep- 
tion of the mass which is implied in 
the present type of production in films 
and on the radio is that of a robot. 
It assumes a passive audience of mil- 
lions of men and women who imbibe 
what is given to them, who are spoon- 
fed. Radio and film men suffer from 
the misconception that truth, sincerity 
and simplicity are highbrow, and that 
you cannot try to produce films and 
radio programs which are really truth- 
ful, simple and sincere. Genuineness 
is considered as an impractical eccen- 
tricity, foolishly advocated by long- 
haired intellectuals. The people want 
something else, and Hollywood and 
radio give them what they want 

© € o 

THE FUNDAMENTAL defect in this 
concept of the mass is that it fails to 
perceive that it is composed of indi- 
viduals, and that these individuals 
have, on the whole, the same poten- 
tialities of feeling and of understand- 
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ing as do so-called educated people. 
A few common denominators of in- 
terest are used a: a standard or model 
to which most films and many pro- 
grams must conform. Stories must be 
juvenile. Knowledge must be sugar- 
coated with something mis-called en- 
tertainment. The truth must be ren- 
dered so melodramatic as to be turned 
into falsehood. Habits of feeling and 
of thinking must be stereotyped and 
rendered mechanical. The human being 
is more or less assumed to be some 
kind of machine that breathes and 
works. 

These assumptions and this attitude 
can only wreak disaster in trade union 
education. To be worthy of the name 
trade union education must seek con- 
stantly to bring out the individuality, 
the spontaneity, the ambition of the 
working man. I‘ must not only give 
him knowledge, but also stimulation. 
It must show him by example and 
inspiration that if you feel more and 
that if you think better and learn, 
you can be a better person individually 
and socially, live a better life, and 
more effectively defend your human 
interests and your interests as a trade 
unionist. 

In other words, trade union educa- 
tion must seek to create a higher level 
of individuality in the ranks of work- 
ing men and women. Prevailing in- 
terest standards in radio programs, 
Hollywood methods and conceptions 





of the film, so-called new techniques 
of the manipulation of .minds—are all 
conditioned on the stated or the im- 
plied assumption that there is a mass 
mind, and that those who are units 
in the mass mind are like parts of a 
machine. Education using techniques 
which help to create such a mass mind, 
cannot properly be called education. 
Concessions to so-called prevailing 
interest standards on the radio will, 
likewise, not constitute real education. 
And trying to educate with the idea 
that you are manipulating will not 
only defeat its own purpose, but 
will have a harmful effect on the 
manipulators. 
- * . 

THE LAST ELECTIONS prove these 
points most eloquently. Mr. Dewey 
conducted his campaign in terms oi 
these same assumptions about a mass 
mind. He spoke to the American 
people as though they were breathing 
robots. The voters went to the polls 
as individuals. They did not vote like 
robots. The lesson of Mr. Dewey’s sur- 
prise and personal humiliation should 
be learned by trade union educators. 
These techniques of manipulation, and 
of sugar-coating facts and the truth, 
and the production of Hollywood enter- 
tainment circuses as art and education, 
cannot be used to adequately help 
prepare the workers of America for 
the healthy and the progressive role 
they must play in the world today. 
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Mr. Truman and the ‘Red Herring’ : 


r HE NEW LEADER has deliber- 
T ately withheld editorial comment 

Hiss-Chambers affair 
since the revelation of the existence of 
the looted microfilm documents from 
the State Depariment. In the absence 


on the 


of knowledge of what the documents 
contain, there are murky aspects that 
preven! one from speaking with any 
great assurance, let alone definitively. 
But one thing is painfully clear: Tru- 
man has blundered again 

The President must be advised that 
executive comment ‘is not io be equated 
When 


with off-ihe-hip casual remarks. 





he first expressed his opinion some 


months ago that the House hearings 
represented a “red herring,” there was 


af least justification for the remark. 


4 





Originally, he charged that the House 
committee had not come up with any 
evidence that had not already been 
placed before the Grand Jury. In large 
part that was true. In addition, the 
House comiffee, as papers from coast 
to coast have commented, was addicted 
to something of a circus spirit. “Mys- 
witnessses announced 
dramatically: usually they did not 
materialize. Every hearing seemed to 
be a “special” hearing. 


terious” were 


But now wholly new evidence has 


come to light. The House committee 


has brought forth the microfilms and 
the memoranda. For ten years they 
have existed—and undoubtedly others 
were obtained—and the Justice De- 
partment has said nothing. More im- 


portant, it did nothing. If the contents 
of the documents are derogatory 
to Mr. Truman’s predecessor—that is 
hardly a reason for suppression. In the 
absence of public knowledge of the 
contents of the documents, rumor will 
magnify unfounded allegations. 

In view of all this, the apparent effort 
of the Justice Department and its 
apologists to make Chambers the vil- 
lain of the piece because he is the self- 
confessed ex-Communist, and to con- 
centrate on indicting him rather than 
catching the real culprits, has had all 
of the earmarks of a public scandal— 
The indictment of Hiss has put a dif- 
ferent face on matters. Perhaps, after 
all, the American Government is not 
more anxious fo punish exposers of 















The Marcantonio Stery 
= 
= 
: The St j 
: e ory bpenin e vore 
= 
= By Murray Baron 
Chairman, Liberal Party, New York County 
Some months ago, you may re- standing attorney whose experience 
call, Tammany was captured by the uniquely qualified him for the posi- 
De Sapio forces (called “gutter- tion -of Surrogate, emerged as the 
snipes” by Mayor O'Dwyer who Republican candidate. Valente’s caa” 
supported the Sampson faction didacy, in the meanwhile, was vig- 
within Tammany) after a bitter orously attacked by the Liberal 
internal struggle. Since patronage, and opposed unanimously by the 
rather than principle, is the founda- Bar Associations and almost the t 
tion of this unscrupulous political entire New York press. By now 
machine, its leaders were far more O. John Rogge was nominated for 
interesetd in electing a Tammany- the post wy the ALP and, after : 7 
sponsored Surrogate in New York waiting in vain for the Democrats to 
County than they were in any other name a more acceptable candidate, | 
position on the ballot (a fact which the Liberal Party officially endorsed ‘ 
their grudging campaign in behalf Frankenthaler. Finally recognizing 
of President Truman later proved). the fact that Valente was not elect- : 
The Surrogate’s Court handles all able, Tammany reluctantly with- 
decedent’s estates in connection drew his name and replaced him 
with which it appoints administra- with Justice Mullen. k: 
tors and guardians end fixes their One _ technical opportunity re- T 
ROGERS fees. Millions of dollars annually mained to obtain ALP support for O’DWYER b: 
Naked Political Reprisal pass through this court. The man Mullen—the withdrawal of Rogge. Blessed the Guttersnipes 
Tammany chose and sought to nom- Thus he was offered Democratic ce 
4 OMEWHAT less than one hun inate was Justice Francis Valente, support for a recently created Su- naked reprisal for Marcantonio’s re- tt 
Ms dred thousand voters went to vho has frequently been charged preme Court vacancy in return for fusal to collaborate. bi 
the polls on November 2 in vith having connections with New his bowing out of the race for Sur- But the story does not end here. hi 
: New York’s 18th Congressional Dis York’s underworld rogate. Eugene Connelly, Hyman In the closing days of the campai tn m 
= trict. Of this number, over 62,000 In order to assure Valente’s elec- Gliskstein and others who have en- the author received dependable in- hi 
= voted against the incumbant Con- tion—decent citizens in New York joyed reciprocal arrangements in formation that Tammany, now des- 
gressman, American Labor Party vere appalled by his choice and the past with Tammany sought to perate, had one more trick te play— m 
candidate Vito Marcantonio—yet he vould certainly have voted against prevail on Rogge to accept this deal and one which finally secured some lo 
= was reelected and will continue to him—Tammany leaders maneuvered but Marcantonio, seeing nothing in cooperation from Marcantonio. Since us 
E use his office for another two years to work out a deal with the ALP. it for himself, turned thumbs down, Marcantonio and Mullen both were m 
to promote the Moscow line. The Knowing that the Democratic Party This argument, incidentally, publicly faced with the strong possibility of 
anti-Mareantonio vote was split al could not overtly endorse Marcan- revealed an interesting schism with- defeat, a number of Democratic and pe 
most evenly between John Ellis, tonio for re-election and at the same in the leadership of the ALP. Rogge, ALP election district captains were D 
Republican-Liberal, and John P. time keep a large number of regular accepting Marcantonio’s advice re- reached who plugged hard to swing 
Morrisey, Democrat, each obtaining Democratic voters in line, Tammany jected the deal. several thousand voters to ALP- M 
approximately 31,000 votes nominated hapless, uniaspired, woe- ° . ° Marcantonio and Democratic-Mul- w 
One prediction, at least, survived begone John P. Morrisey who, it FOLLOWING this rejection, Hugo len, thus cutting Morrisey and Rog- bi 
the Gallup-Roper-Crosley debacle— was explained to Marcantonio’s Rogers, as Borough President, im- ge. This turned the trick for Mare It 
practically every political prognos- emmissaries, at the very least would mediately exploded into a display but failed for Mullen. Franken- D 
ticator agreed that a_ tri-partisan split the anti-Marcantonio vote and, of political reprisal which has no thaler finally won with a plurality ar 
coalition against Marcantonio would if Morrissey spoke often enough, precedent in recent political his- of 1,150 votes with the aid of 63,000 * sh 
have defeated him.  Tri-partisan would drive even more voters into tory. With the blessings of the which he obtained on the Liberal of 
candidates Dollinger in the Bronx the incumbant congressman’s camp mayor, he fired, out of hand, close Party line—but not until after a th 
and Multer in Brooklyn over- out of desperation. In exchange for to one hundred ALP-sponsored em- recount and a lengthy court case bu 
whelmed their ALP opponents, Is- this magnanimity the ALP would ployees, all individuals to whom he during which Tammany unsuccess- _ po 
acson and Pressman support Tammany’s man for Sur- had gratefully given jobs after his fully attempted to throw out ab- 1 E 
. ‘ ° rogate. What could be fairer? election, two years ao, with the sentee ballots. } to 
THE RESPONSIBILITY for the * * ALP endorsement. Thus, in the  -as a fe 
failure to achieve a similar coali- BUT MARCANTONIO was far face of a mighty world-wide Soviet IN 1950 the voters will have an- cic 
= tion in the lath CD rests almost too shrewd to fall for such a deal. offensive against democracy, the other chance to defeat Marcantonio. / sh 
= solely with the Tammany machine If Tammany with ALP support were threat of Henry Wallace’s campaign, But first they must complete the a 
= now headed by Manhattan Borough to pluck the Surrogate plum, he felt and the nefarious fifth-column ac- task of crushing Tammany Hall and di 
= President Hugo E. Rogers. The entitled to a more certain arrange- tivities of _the same Communists its disreputable and sorid political ; oa 
3 sordid story of this failure, replete ment—the withdrawal of Morrisey who so avidly supported Marcan- machine. The Frankenthaler vic- tic 
3 with intrigue, maneuver and coun- and the official endorsement of him- tonio, the Manhattan Borough Pres- tory was a good beginning. In 1949, er 
z ter-maneuver between the ALP and self by Tammany. ident purged his administration of when a mayor and a new city gov- . 
= Tammany—would have delighted During the time of these discus- a colony of ALPers not because of ernment is elected, they will have 
= Machiavelli sions George Frankenthaler, an out- the dangers of subversion but in the opportunity to finish the job. 
= ~ m 
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An Editorial f° 
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the 

Soviet spies than to catch the spies Fu 
themselves. Wi 
~ = 7 Sa) 

INSTEAD of murmuring “red het Fu 
ring” casually to reporters and per thi 
mitting the Department of Justice 1 tel 
compete with rather than cooperail@ 
with the Comittee’s exposure, the Fu 


President could better take advantage Go 
of a wonderful opportunity for com 
structive action that now lies withia Ti 
his grasp. The November 2nd Come Co 
gressional elections will transform the 
House Commifiee on Un-America® in 
Activities. Vail and McDowell were @ cu: 
retired by the voters: Mundt has wom 9 tor 
election to the Senate; J. Parnell @ Wh 
Thomas is “not incriminating” himself 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Advice to the Colonel-General 
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For Want 


Of a 
Bicycle 


By David Bernstein 





David Bernstein, the author of the 
very readable article, is the author 
of The Philippine Story. He has con- 
tributed to Commentary, Harper's 
and other magazines. 
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OLONEL - GENERAL Enver 
. Hoxha of Albania, Marshal Sta- 
lin’s tiniest satellite in the Bal- 
kans, is very unfriendly to Marshal 
Tito of 
bishops, purges dissidents, shakes up 


Yugoslavia. He executes 
cabinets, and lavishes his affections on 
the Soviet Union. He is a kind of hill- 
billy Stalinist who occasionally makes 
headlines bigger than the area of bis 
mountainous little country. But. when 
his name crops up in the news, my me- 
mory always turns, with inevitable 
logic, to the bright red Elgin bicycle I 
used to own in my youth. It comes to 
me now that Enver Hoxha could not 
possibly have won that prize in the 
David A. Bernstein Bicycle Contest. 
My father was appointed American 
Minister to Albania in 1930, when I 
was fifteen, and I insisted on taking the 
bicycle with us to Tirana, the carital. 
It was almost brand-new, with a New 
Departure coaster brake, a loud bell, 
and a headlight which stopped working 


* shortly after we arrived. The streets 


of Tirana were not exactly paved, and 
the roads outside town were even worse, 
but I learned how to cycle around the 
pot-holes, the rocks, and the cuts. 


Every day, except when it raine}, I 


toured the nearby countryside. After a 
few weeks my father and mother de=- 
cided that something more formal 


/ should be done about my education, 


and they talked to Harry Fultz, who 
directed the American Red Cross Vo-~ 
cational School in Tirana, an insticu- 
tion of learning attended by a picked 
group of Albanian youths among whom 


+} was Enver Hoxha. 


* - - 


MR. FULTZ was a lean, mild, rather 


'Morose man who composed long mes- 


Sages to his students, which he tacked 
on the school’s bulletin board. These 
covered subjects ranging from personal 
hygiene to the World Court, for Mr. 
Fultz was a devotee of the unitary phi- 
losophy. The students, who had come 
to learn about modern farm methods 
and carpentry, would stand in front of 
the bulletin board and study Mr. 
Fultz’s declarations with great respect. 
What effect the messages had is hard to 
Say, but the record does shuw that Mr. 
Fultz produced one student who, in his 
thirties, has gotten to be a Russian sa- 
tellite dictator and a Colonel-General. 

In later years, dufing the war, Mr. 
Fultz worked for the United States 
Government, and after V-E Day served 
with the American political mission in 
Tirana. He left in a hurry when the 
Communist government of Colonel- 
General Hoxha staged a treason trial 
in which several Albanians were ac- 


» cused of having conspired with a no- 
» torious agent of American imperialism, 


who turned out to be Mr. Fultz. At 





the trial, it was revealed that the Red 
“Cross school had in realiyy been a 
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breeding-ground for spies anc traitors, 

All I can say is that, eighteen years 
ago, nobody thought of Mr. Fultz as 
provocateur. As a mater of faci, the Al- 
banians rather liked him. For myself, 
I could never make up my mind, be- 
cause I never heard him say anything 
at all during the entire time I was in 
Tirana. He must have conversed with 
my father, though, because it was at 
Mr. Fultz’s suggestion that I was sent 
to study at his school. 

Each morning, for several months, 
I bicycled past the Italian legation and 
the palace of King Zog’s mother, to the 
Red Cross school. This was a large, 
concrete, unfinished-looking building, 
filled with Albaman boys learning 
various vocations. The first thing they 
learned was English, and by the time 
they had reached my age nearly all 
their classes were taught in English. 
My subjects were triogonometry. me- 
chanical drawing, carpentry. and the 








ZOG 
A Large Touring Car 


Italian language—none of which, I may 
say, has ever been of the slightest vo- 
cational use to me. Italian was the 
hardest subject for me, since Mr. Fultz 
allowed this to be taught in Albanian. 
My knowledge of either language was 
not very great, so I was not an honor 
student 
. * * 

THIS DID NOT reduce my prestige, 
however, because everyone knew I 
lived in the American legation and 
rode to class on a red bicycle. After 
several months, my parents began to 
feel that my educational needs were 
not being adequately met, and made 
arrangements for me to attend a lycée 
in France. This meant that I would have 
to leave Tirana for almost a year, ex- 
cept for vacations, and I was sure that 
in a year’s time I would be too old to 
ride a bicycle with dignity. Mr. Fultz 
sent me a declaration suggesting that 
the bicycle could be exploited as an 
incentive for my fellow-students. So, 
shortly, after I left Tirana, the bulletin 
board contained a large poster an- 
nouncing the David A. Bernstein Bi- 


cycle Contest. The announcement was 
composed, of course, by Mr. Fultz him- 
self. Through the maze of rules and re- 
gulations, it became clear that the stu- 
dent who wrote the best 500-word es- 
say on “Why I Need David A. Bern- 
stein’s Bicycle” would win it for keeps. 

Mr. Fuliz selected the three best es- 
says and sent them to me in France for 
my choice of the winner. As I recall, 
Enver Hoxhas’ name was not on the 
one I chose; and it now occurs to me 
that, by our unwitting roles in this 
early disappointment, Mr. Fultz and I 
may have had a nand in the ideological 
moulding of the Communist Colonel- 
General who now rules Albania. 

The deprivation seems to have spur- 
red Enver Hoxha to bigger things, for 
he went on to study at Paris and 
Brussels. In Belgium he_ even 
served for a time as secretary of the 
Albanian legation, and finally went 
home to teach French. How and when 
he became a Communist I don’t know, 
but the official version has it that when 
the Italians invaded Albania he took: to 
the hills as a guerilla leader. The un- 
official version, on the other hand, has 
it that he opened a tobacco shop and 
made himself a nice couple of napo- 
leons (which, in Albania, is a historic 
name only in the sense that it repre- 
sents a unit of currency worth four 
dollars at par). By 1942 he was a po- 
litical commissar in the southern part 
of the country, near the Greek border 
where Markos’ guerillas have been 
making their headquarters. 

Later Hoxha became a Colonel-Gen- 
eral, which is only one star below Gen- 
eral-General. By the end of 1944, after 
the Italian surrender, he took over the 
country completely, and arranged for 
elections a year later. His “Democratic 
Front” received 95 percent of the votes 
in 1945. So now he is Stalin’s white- 
haired boy, and with the full might of 
powerful Albania he waves his fist at 
Tito, at Britain, at the United States, at 
Greece, and at anyone else in the cur- 
rent bad graces of the Cominform. 


» a * 


IN MY DAY, the ruler was King 
Zog, who always traveled in a large 
touring car with the top down. There 
was a reason for this, which Colonel- 
General Hoxha must well recall. Al- 
banians take.their politics as a matter 
of life and death, which is natural 
enough among a people traditionally 
plagued by dictators and preying neigh- 
bors. At one period in the past the 
violence became so indiscriminate that, 
in order to keep a few people alive, a 
rational code of behavior was devel- 
oped, called the besa. Among other 
things, the besa holds that it is im- 
polite to shoot a man when he is in 
the presence of a woman. Since King 
Zog had five sisters, in addition to a 
Queen Mother, he was safest when the 
people could see that they accompanied 
him. 

There was only one occasion, as far 
as I can recall, when the King had to 
depend on prowess instead of the besa. 
This was when he opened a session of 
the Albanian Parliament in 1932. The 
Royal Guard, consisting of perhaps a 
hundred soldiers, was drawn up in a 
single line along the path leading to 
the Parliament building. A crowd had 
gathered in the square to see the King, 
and the plan was for him to drive up, 
review the Royal Guard, and then go 
inside and make a speech. 

Right on time, the King arrived in 
his touring car, accompanied by his 
five sisters and the Queen Mother. 
There was loud cheering from the 
crowd in the square, but any Albanian 
politician, including the King himself, 
must certainly have suspected that 
somewhere in the crowd might. be 
lurking a would-be assassin. Still pro- 
tected by his women, the King stood 
up in his car and regally greeted his 
subjects. It seemed to me, as I watched, 
that he prolonged the royal greeting 
beyond reason, for the cheering crowd 
had thinned out considerably before 
he decided to review his soldiers, which 
of course he .:ad to do unaccompanied. 

Finally he opened the door of his 


HOXHA 

Did Not Win 
touring car and stepped to the ground. 
For once, he was publicly separated 
from his sisters, and he seemed to know 
it as well as anyone else. The cheers 
by now had stopped entirely. I think 
His Majesty’s loyal subjects were wait- 
ing to hear a bullet whine over their 
heads, or at least the ¢lick of a safety 
catch. 

As for the King, he bent double and 
sprinted past his Royal Guard to the 
door of the building, in the speediest 
formal review on recerd. There was 
no time for anyone to shoot, and not 
much of a target, either. 

© o * 

WHAT COLNEL-GENERAL Hoxha 
does these days when he reviews his 
troops or opens his parliament — as- 
suming the new Albanian democracy 
does have a yarliament —I cannot say. 
But surely he is aware of the dangers 
he must run. For the Albanians satisfy 
many of their passions with bullets. In 
my day, they loved American cowboy 
movies. Talking picture had not yet 
arrived in Tirana, and the local theatre 
managers hir:d interpreters to trans- 
late the titles for the audience. Before 
I went off to France, I used to bicycle 
down to the movie theatre myself at 
least once a week. Although I had 
a language advantage over the rest of 
the audience, they enjoyed the films 
as much as I did, and possibly more. 
This was because of the interpreter, 
who, as he really got the hang of his 
job, took it more and more seriously. 

He was not satisfied with mere work- 
aday translation of the dramatic dia- 
logue between cowboy and _ rustler, 
hero and heroine. He threw himself 
into the roles with as much zeal as 
any of the actors on the screen. His 
voice was high and seductive for the 
heroine, deep and virile for the hero, 
and fiendishly rasping for the villain. 
His career, however, came to a sudden 
end one evening during a Western film 
which feature a rustler of unprece- 
dented villany. The interpreter was 
snarling victoriously in behalf of the 
rustler, and everything seemed lost 
for the cowboy and his girl, when 
an over-wrought Albanian moviegoer 
whipped out a gun and shot him cold. 

This should be a lesson for my 
schoolmate, Colonel- General Enver 
Hoxha, who is currently interpreting 
Marshal Stalin in Albania. 


SOME PUMPKIN 
Microfilm in 
Chambers Farm. 

—Newspaper headline. 





Pumpkin at the 


Tue frost is on the pumpkin, 
The microfilm’s inside. 

This Whittaker’s no bumpkin, 
He knows the place to hide. 


Who'd ever think of looking 
In such a humble place? 

A pumpkin’s made for cooking, 
Or jack-o’-lantern’s face. 


But thanks to the Committee 
Of grizzled men and youths, 

The pumpkin’s in the city, 
Surrounded, now, by sleuths 


The pumpkin and its filler 
Are spirited away, 

And in this Grade B filler 
Marked large: “Exhibit A.” 











Richard Armour 


dependent on whether the Fourth 

Republic will prove able to carry 
into effect the ideas which inspired 
the fighters of the French Resistance. 
Yet the situation in France is increas- 
ingly alarming. According to sober ob- 
so-rvers France is on the eve of civil 
wer. Leon Blum recently 
Populaire that the democratic regime 
installed after the sermans vere 
driven out ‘s jeopardized 


Tex fate of the world is largely 


wrote in 


France is shaking with strike fever. 
Government instability, inherited from 
the Third Republic, has now beaten all 
prewar records. Since September of 
1944. cignt Cabinets have succceded one 
another, headed by: 1. De Gaulle 
(September, 1944-January, 1946), 2. 
Golin (January-June, 1946), 3. Bidault 
(June-November, 1946), 4. Blum (De- 
cember, 1946-January, 1947), 5. Rama- 
dier (January-November, 1947), 6. 
Schuman (November, 1947-July, 1948), 
7. Marie (July-August, 194%), 6. and ¥ 
the present QueilleGovernment formed 
on September 11 last. 

a - ~ 
THE ELEMENTS 
of the crisis are 
manifold and 
make generaliza- 
tion difficult. 
France has never 
recovered from its 
| sufferings in World 
War I 


increasingly de- 


It became 


crepit, with @ dis. 





proport ionelly 
oLUM large 


aged persons and 


number of 


a low percentage of children. The in 
tlated state bureaucracy (equally char- 
acteristic of the Third and the Fourth 
Hepublics) has required a growing 
budget. Yet almost until the end of 
the first world war French 
tion was based mainly on_ indirect 
Only in 1947 was it possible to 


overcome the resistance of classes that 


laXxa- 
taxes 


were well-off, and introduce an income 
tax. But even today the collection of 
this tax is so inperfect that it vields 
much less than it should 
occupation, the war and the decline 
of foreign trade have wrought havoc 
‘in the state finances. Instead of trying 
to regulate the money circulation, as 
was done in neighboring Belgium and 
tlolland, French governments have re- 
sorted to the printing press and have 
brought about a runaway inflation. De 
Gaulle’s Minister of Finance 
France, was unable to convince the 


The German 


\lendes- 


Cabinet that a radical change in fi- 
nancial policy was imperative, and 
when De Gaulle took his dismissal, he 


left his successors a heavy financial 
burden. 

The first attempt to overcome infia- 
dion was made by Schuman’'s Minister 


«f Finance, Mayer, who initiated the 
evaluation of the franc. His reform 
collapsed when Schuman was com- 
pelled to resign because both Mayer 
and Schuman refused to accede to the 
Socialists’ demand that the army budget 
be cut down. The reform was resumed 
by Reynaud whose plan was approved 
by the Chamber, but, when put into 
operation aroused the opposition of the 
Socialists which caused the downfell 
of the government. 
- 7 - 

EVEN MORE IMPORTANT are the 
political elements of the crisis. After 
De Gaulle’s retirement, in January, 
1946, France was governed bv a coeli- 
tion of the three parties represented 





= 
The fate of few nations in the 


world hang as dubiously as does thet 
of contemporary France. In past 
issues, we have printed articles by 
Henri Guizot, New Leader corre- 
spondent in France, and Leon Blum, 
veteran leader of the French So- 
cielist Party, approaching this prob- 
lem from different points of view. 
With this article by Boris Sapir. we 
continue that discussion: as new de- 
velopmenits eccur, we shall prini 
additional commentary and snalysic. 
i. — 
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in the Council of Resistance: the So- 
cialists, Catholics and Communists. I]t 
was soon replaced by the Third Force, 
based on the collaboration of Socialists 
and Catholics. Lacking a inajority in the 
Chamber, this coalition depends on the 
support of other groups. It has been 
increasingly milled between the twe 
extreme groups—the Stalinists and the 
Gaullists. Owing to the French multi- 
party system, stimulated by the elec- 
toral law, no government can be formed 
except on the basis of coalition. But # 
coalition supported by a stable majority 
is unfeasible if confronted with large 
groups bent on seizing power and on 
introducing a one-party regime. 


The Communists are overtly aiming 
at the transformation of France into a 
totalitarian state on the Soviet pattern 
De Gaulle’s party is reminiscent of the 
Bonapartist movements of the second 
half of the last century, and repudiates 
any foreign interference. Its program 
combines nationalism with the idea of 
a corporate state and church aspira- 
tions. It takes a critical stand toward 
parliamentorial democracy, «and is 
prone to worship the leader The 
French democrats and Socialists Jook 
askance at De Gaulle’s movement, and 
rightfully expect that his advent to 
power will at best lead to personel 
dictatorship. 


The two pretenders to power ére 
very strong. The Communists derive 
their strength from their influence in 
the labor movement. In the elections 
to the first National Assemblv in 1946, 
they obtained 28 percent of the votes. 
Since then their influence has decreased 
owing to the strikes they have insti- 
gated with patently political objectives. 
Yet even now they dominate the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor with its 
3,000,000 members. On the other hand. 
the Force Ouvriere, which Leon 
Jouhaux founded last December efter 
a schism in the Federation, has « mem- 
bership of 1,500,000. 


7 « ° 


COMMUNIST INFLUENCE among 
French workers is due, apart from 
general causes affecting every nation. 
to the workers’ hard conditions of life. 
According to the UN monthly Bulletiz 
of Statistics (August, 1948, No. 8), lest 
July the cost of living in Paris was 
18 times higher than in 1937, while 
wages increased only 4 or 5 times. The 
average daily wage of surface workers 
in St. Etienne, where dramatic events 
took place during the recent miners 
strike, amounts to 450 francs (1 dollar 
== about 300 francs). A well paid 
underground worker in St. Etienne 
receives 900 francs a day. Last Sepitem- 
ber, when both the Force Ouvriere and 
the Confederation of Labor demanded 
an increase of the minimum monthly 
wage from 10,500 to 13,500 francs, 
most unbiased observers approved of 
this demand. They also admitted that 
the Socialist Party could not support 
the method of implementation of 
Reynaud’s financial plan, which brought 
about a further deterioration of the 
workers’ standard of living. “The 
strikes in France are virtually un- 
avoidable in a community in which the 
cost of living has risen by 30 percent 
in a year, while the maximum incresse 


rench 
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in wages offered so far is 15 percent,” 
states the London Economist (Octo- 
ver 16, 1948). 


The Communists take advantage of 
the workers’ legitimate discontent, and 
incite them to strikes with a view to 
spreading chaos. De Gaulle, too, gam- 
bles with their seething disaffection. 
But he has contacts also with French 
intetlectuals and with the army. His 
foxeign policy is even more wrapped 
in mystery than his social ideals. When 
he came to power after the liberation 
of France, he rushed to Moscow to 
establish friendly relations with the 
USSR. This attempt failed and his 
rovement now is strongly anti-Com- 
rounist. His attitude toward the Anglo- 
Saxon nations is ambiguous, and his 
stand as regards the Western bloc is 
ather negative. 

. » . 

ALONG WITH the Catholic MRP, 
ine French Socialists have become the 
mainstay of French democracy. They 
showed themselves willing to sacrifice, 
fox the sake of France, many legitimate 
vishes of the groups they represent. 
They agreed to Mayer’s and Reynaud’s 
far-reaching financial reforms, but the 
niternpt to place the burden of the re- 
forms on the workers’ shoulders 
aioused their strong opposition. The 
‘caplementation of the two reforms ran 
counter to the pledge given by the 
vovernment in December, 1947, not to 
lower the general standard of living. 





DE GAULLE 
Bonaparte in the Wings 


When the Reynaud-Marie government 

aised the prices of bread and milk 
and abolished the last remnants of the 
ationing system, and when Reynaud, 
further, conceived a plan to dismiss # 
number of state officials, a group siding 
with the Socialists, they had no choice 
out to withdraw their support of the 
government. 


The Fourth Republic was born under 
the sign of instability. Today the very 
existence of the regime of lawfulness 
end democracy is threatened. The 
smooth functioning of the democratic 
system provides no guarantee of the 
survival of democracy; it can be used 
by anti-democratic forces to its own 
detriment. This happened in Russia in 
1917, in Italy in 1923 and in Germany 
in 1933. As truly democratic parties, 
the French Socialists and Catholics 


today find themselves in a paradoxicg) 


and tragic situation, since they prop. 


ably will be forced to tread a path 
different from that of traditional de 
mocracy, and inconceivable in such 
countries as Britain or the Scandinaviag 
states. Remaining faithful to their 
traditional policy, they risk the loss, 
the very prerequisites of the free de. 
velopment of France. 


Acting in the traditional manner, the 
Socialists would have to defend the 
interests of the classes they represent 
and to deny support to any govern. 
ment violating these interests. Other. 
wise they might lose their followers 
and enhance the chances of the Stalin. 
ists and Gaullists. But the nation ig 
unable to overcome the difficulties in. 
herited from the prewar period, from 
Vichy and the war years unless it ig 
led by a stable government. France hag 
# good chance of economic recovery, 
provided that her economy and taxa. 
tion are adequately organized. A gove 
ernment guaranteeing that this re. 
covery would not benefit the well-to-do 
classes alone would be able to induce 
the workers to self-sacrifice. 


» > oT 


UNDER THESE circumstances new 
elections to parliament would be of 
little avail. While the new parliament 
would not greatly differ from the old 
one, time cannot be wasted in expecta- 
tion of a solid parliamentary majority 
in the future. What matters now is the 
carrying out of reforms paving the 
way for healthy development. Only a 
government that has earned confidence 
by enacting such reforms can afford 
to appeal to the electorate. 

There is a basic difference between 
x transitory period and the normal 
state of a nation. Anti-democratic 
forces in France are bracing thems 
selves for an attempt to use the transis 
tory period for the abolition of the 
nation’s right to self-determination. 
Should the democrats lean back and 
passively watch the sworn enemies of 
democracy make use of the democratie 
system for its overthrow? 


———— PEN POINTS 


The menace of Russian aggression 
was largely responsible for the 
general neglect of Armistice Day 
celebrations in Europe. The cooing 
of a dove is always silenced by 
the growling of a bear. 


’ * * 


Clocking meteors some 50 miles 
above the earth’s surface is a valu- 
able contribution to national de 
fense. Only if we keep our heads 
sufficiently in the clouds do we 
stand a chance of keeping our feet 
firmly planted on the ground. 


” * on 


The Russians will not entrench 
themselves by substituting circuses 
in their zone in place of promised 
food. Man does not live by bread 
alone, it is true, but it helps tre- 
mendously. 


« ” ” 


Secretary of Defense Forrestal’s 
jong talk with Truman in Key 
West was limited to European 
problems. East is East and West ‘s 
West, and the twain meet in one 
big American headache. 


* * * 


Tt is likely that the Democrats 
will forego reprisals against Senate 
Dixiecrats and Progressive Party 
bolters to maintain harmony. For- 
giving their .enemies right and 
left may help them move forward 
steadily. 


® . “ 


How uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown was demonsirated 
by the divorce of the Queens of 
Egypt and Iran for failing to bear 
sons. Each forfeited the throne by 
an heir’s breadth. 





(ices Morris B. Chapman. 
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The European Opposition 








the necessity of a common front 

of the Western powers and of the 
USSR, and the majority of the Social- 
ist parties in Western Europe accepted 
this diplomatico-military combination 
as a basis for their own policy. The 
whole sorry prewar experiences of 
Socialist-Communist relations was for- 
gotten; even the tragic experiences of 
the first period of the war was oblit- 
erated. All this rich material was put 
aside in favor of a fantastic theory 
that Russia after all is a country of 
Socialism; that her alliance with the 
democracies is bound to bring about 
profound changes in the Soviet system; 
that the time has come when a com- 
mon language with the Russian Com- 
munist Party and with its Satellites, 
the National Communist parties, not 
only could be but must be found. 

I cannot remember without bitter- 
ness the last months of 1943. At that 
moment on behalf of the central 
authorities of the PPS (Polish Social- 
ist Party) I wrote an open letter to the 
British Labor Party. In this letter I 
warned that if Western European 
Socialism under the leadership of the 
Labor Party did not openly oppose 
Russian imperialism, Polish Socialism 
would be doomed and Poland herself 
enslaved. Twice the writing of this let- 
ter was interrupted to hide it from the 
Gestapo. Scores of people risked their 

’ lives to make a microphotographic copy 
and to ensure its delivery to Britain. 
The letter was duly delivered to the 
Labor Party, but public opinion ignor- 
ed the fact of the delivery and the con- 
tent of the letter. It was not accepted 
as a warning of a party which, con- 
stantly decimated by the Gestapo, con- 
tinued to fight the Germans, but never- 
theless was fully conscious of the 
Soviet danger 

A high price was paid for the fantas- 
tic theory that a compromise with 
Russia may be found by appeasement 
and concessions to her imperialist 
ambitions; for collaboration with Com- 

' Munisis. The division of Europe; the 

| general insecurity which paralyses the 

Stabilization and the reconstruction 

of the world are the direct consequen- 
ces of this blunder. It is true it was 

Churchill and Roosevelt who carried 

out this policy for different motives 
fand basing’ themselves on different 

F premises, But, alas, the Socialists sup- 

} ported it and continued it. 

| The price paid by labor was the loss 

} of its ideological basis, once the Soviet 

|; Organs of administrative control had 

} been accepted as free trade unions. 

i The masses were bound to believé that 

tfreedom and democracy in trade 

§ unionism are only secondary consider-= 

tions, once the slavery of the worker 
| &xpressed in compulsory unionism was 
accepted. Political collaboration with 
the Communists brought the obscuring 
of ideological differences and the 

Browth of the false conception that 

Socialism is only a less extreme form 

of Communism. Here lies the source of 

: the tremendous growth of the Com- 
Munist parties in Italy and France. 
And today French and Italian Social- 
ism must face enormous difficulties in 
Undoing the consequences of three 
years of collaboration with Commun- 
ism. 

In Western Europe luckily the mail- 
td fist of the NKVD has not yet seized 
the upper hand. Therefore the blun- 
ders may yet be repaired. But in 
Central and ‘Eastern’ Europe the ¢atas- 
trophic consequences of this’ policy are 
to6 obvious: *' Many nations Have lpst 
Miieit liberty and the Socialist move- 
Ment in these cotmntries has’ been 
Mmarged with Communism. In _ the 


Tove WAR against Hitler created 


ered 
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By Zygmunt Zaremba 


whole territory of the Soviet Zone in 
Europe with its 150,000,000 inhabitants, 
only in Finland is a legal Socialist 


party to be found. 
* - » 


The Culpability of Western 
Socialism 


Tue émigré Committee of Czecho- 


slovak Socialists has recently publish- 
ed an account of the activity of their 
party, 


underlines that 
“like 


in which it 
Czechoslovak Social Democrats 


Socialists in nearly all the countries 


followed a policy of close collabora- 
tion with Communists.” The reference 
to “other countries” is meant to justify 
this mistaken policy. The fact is that 


PARIS 


economic chaos and spiritual 

confusion that is prevalent in 
Europe today the crisis of European 
Socialism is a profound tragedy, a 
phenomenon that deserves to be 
carefully watched by progressives 
everywhere. 

Representing a synthesis of social 
and political democracy the labor 
and Socialist parties still have a 
broad appeal in Europe. However, 
because of weak leadership and 
perennial doctrinaire squabbles, 
which are divorced from reality, 
they are in danger of losing the 
popular support they gained in 
Western Europe immediately fol- 
lowing World War II. 

During the past two years I had 
an opportunity to participate direct- 
ly in three international Socialist 
conferences. At Zurich, Antwerp 
and Vienna I saw well-meaning but 
desperate men and women attempt- 
ing to find an escape from the totali- 
tarian abyss into which Europe has 
been plunged by Soviet Commun- 
ism. Their labors were not always 
successful. More progress was made 
at the Vienna conference than at 


A GAINST the background of 


Western Socialist parties activély fos- 
tered this collaboration ‘between Com- 
munists and Socialists in Eastern and 
Central Europe. ‘ 

The delegates of the PPS, sent out 
of the country in 1946 to represent and 
to defend Polish Democratic Socialism, 
which did not accept subordination to 
Communism, were coldshouldered‘ by 
the Western European Socialist leaders, 
precisely because they refused to sur- 
render to Communist control. (See 
Adam Ciolkosz: The Expropriation of 
a Socialist Party: New Yotk, October, 
1946.) To their utmost amazement, 
these Polish delegates realized that ‘the 
Western European Socialist parties fol- 
lowing Stalin’s lead had put beyond the 
pale independent Eastern Socialism, 
and had: accepted as the reptesenta- 


By Leon Dennen 
Roving New Leader European Correspondent 


tives of Polish Socialism the party 
which with the help of the NKVD had 
usurped by force the symbols of the 
old PPS. It is this party which, to- 
gether with analogous formations from 
other countries, had been invited to 
participate in COMISCO; representa- 
tives of Western Socialism participated 
in Congresses of parties which func- 
tioned only by the kind permission of 
the NKVD. They thus added to the 
mystification of the workers and aided 
the Communists in deceiving those who 
had maintained their fidelity to Social- 
ism; to persuade these workers. that 
their struggle was senseless because 
the whole world, Socialists not ex- 


cluded, had accepted the Communist 


nr 


A Note on Zygmunt Zaremba 


The Socialist leaders: of Western 
Europe, he writes, “refused to 
listen to the warning that there was 
a danger inherent in the identifica- 
tion of the governmental game of 
diplomacy with basic democratic 
socialist policy. Those who flashed 
the danger signals were either 
ignored or accused of dangerous 
heresy.” They still are. 

But it is men like Zaremba who 
may yet lead democratic Socialism 
in Europe to victory. In his late 
fifties, he is mentally alert and fear- 
less, As the leader of the Polish 
Socialist Party he spent the war 
years in Poland.fighting the Nazis 
in the face of death. The Gestapo 


could not break him and neither 
will Stalin's MVD. Although at 
present in exile he is still the 
acknowledged leader of Polish 
Socialism. 

Zygmunt Zaremba chose exile 


rather than to become an “official” 
socialist and merge with the Com- 
munist Party. Because of that he is 
not in favor with the powers that 
rule COMISCO, the organization 
which is ostensibly the substitute for 
what was once the Socialist Labor 
International. However, together 
with Zivko Topalovitch, the Yugo- 





t’ e preceding conferences. But here, lay Socialist leader, he now heads = 

too, the leaders of European Social- the Bureau of International Social- = 

ism failed to live up to the promise jstg (BIS) which embraces all the 2 
= that is genuinely democratic Social- genuine democratic forces in the 2 
= ism; they failed to.agree on a clear- ‘countries behind the iron curtain, 2 
= cut, vigorous and militant program The conference which BIS will hold =z 
= that would bring hope’ and con- jn Paris on October 2 may yet show = 
= fidence to the people of Europe. the light to COMISCO which leads ¥ 
a The reason for this fatlure is ex- a motibund existence in London: 2 
= plained, in‘part, by my friend Zyg- under the wing of the British Labor 2 
= munt Zaremba in his article. ‘Party. 2 
Saullliiill Mu 


“faits accomplis.” 

This tragedy lasted until 1948, when 
the Communist putsch in Czechoslo- 
vakia finally liquidated the last rela- 
tively independent Socialist party of 
the. Soviet Zone, ' 


. * * 


A Problem of Conscience 


I; is a tribute to the Cominform 
that the change in attitude came 
only in February after’ the Com- 
munists had fully realized their plan 
of destruction of the. Socialist 
parties in the Soviet ‘sphere of 
influence. The March conference of 
COMISCO finally condemned the 
“peoples’ democracies,” of’ Eastern 
Europe as police states. ' 

Leon Blum published: at the time a 


‘ 
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THE GREAT BLUNDER 


remarkable article “Cas de conscience.” 
He wrote “The Socialists of the satellite 
countries told us constantly that our 
national existence is dependent upon 
the Soviet Union; we cannot and do not 
want a rupture; our internal political 
life demands a coalition of all na- 
tional and democratic parties; and par- 
ticularly a close union with the Com- 
munists, which we cannot and do not 
want to sever. But remember, we con- 
tinue to be Socialists, we have not 
changed, we are just as determined as 
ever to defend the independence of our 
countries.” “Where is today the inde- 
pendence of the parties, the indeptn- 
dence of the countries?” asks Blum 
sadly, and he continues: 


“We have 
‘obeyed the desires. of. aur comrades 


from the satellite coumtries. We helped 


- them as much as wecould; we accepted 


all the fictions to save their ~ ang 
tion in international organizations, We 
have made great sacrifices, and in prder 
not to embarrass them and not ta cém- 
promise them we have disguised our 


". sympathies with the emigrants and :the 


condemned, the first victims of Cim- 
munist intolerance. “We ould not? do 
more. Maybe our concessions were a 
mistake; maybe our true duty was to 
be more consistent and more farseeing 
than they were.” 


This article notwithstanding, every- 
thing shows that the period of fatal 
mistakes is by no means over. The past 
still overshadows the present. Blum 
has stated the problem of a revision of 
attitude twards the Socialists of East- 
ern Europe. But others do not feel the 
need of any reconsideration. They are 
quite content and do not feel that they 
made disastrous errors. Now one can 
hardly accuse the leaders of eastern 
“Socialism.” What could the leaders of 
parties, which were dependent .on 
Communist approval, have done? Were 
they not bound to echo Stalin’s posi- 
tion even when they were not outright 
Communist agents? And there were 
many such agents among the “Social- 
ists” who participated in postwar So- 
cialist Congresses. The fault lies with 
those who tolerated the dependence of 
the Socialist movements upon Commu- 
nism; with those who accepted as gen- 
uine representatives of the Socialists 
in the Soviet Zone people whe at best 
were Communist prisoners. 


To speak of feebleness in the face 
of pressure is no extuse. Each Socialist 
has the duty to remain true to the 
principles of democratic Socialism and 
to collaborate with those who have re- 
mained true to these principles not- 
withstanding all that has happened and 
cntinues to happen in Eastern Europe, 


. . hd 


Democratic Socialism in Eastern 
Europe did not accept its death war- 
rant issued by the Cominform. Nor has 
it accepted the advice of its Western 
friends. In each country by different 
means it fought and continues to fight 
the Communist infiltration of the 
workers’ movement. The dictatorial 


‘ terror exercised (with the help of these 


same “Socialist parties” which until re- 
cently have been honored by the 


’ West) forced Socialists to go under- 


ground; but they continue to fight for 
the maintenance of the Secialist posi- 


‘ tion among the working masses, The 


Communists know very well why ‘they 
direct all the fury of their propaganda 


‘in the -Soviet Zone against democratic 


Socialism, though they: “have . dis- 
appeared from public and legal life. 
Democtatic Socialism is still alive and 
has succeeded in. organizing. new 
centers true -to the old standards and 
is gathering strengih for new battles. 
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Dorothy Thompson, distinguished. author a, 
commentator, suggests a provocative approach to 
the problem of U.S.-Soviet relations. War can be 
averted, she believes, if both countries recognize 
the power situation which exists between them, « 
situation in which conflicting ideologies play only 
an incidental role unless—and here is the rub— 
“the Soviets irrevocably are committed to « 
world revolution supported by Russian arms.” 
In any event, Miss Thompson makes the point 
that although peace is not inevitable, it still can 
be maintained by self-interested statesmanship on 


both sides. 
a J 





] HEN General Omar Bradley said that 
although the possibility of war was 
grave, there is an even greater prob- 


ability that the US and the USSR would live 
in a state of tension for a géneration or more. 
I felt that he was choosing the better of two 
altetnatives but doubting his own hopes. No 
“state of tension” such as now éxists can con- 
ceivably endure for many more months. When 
a stalemate is reached between two highly 
armed great powers, either one must retreat 
or a settlement be achieved on an entirely new 
basis ' 

It is quite inconceivable that, ‘under present 
circumstances either of the two ‘great powers 
will, or even can, retreat. Each is a prisoner 
of the situation that has developed out of the 
In the 
pattern of power relationships, as they exist at 
present, each of the protagonists in this drama 
is acting from identical motives and fears. Each 
foresees that one more step from the opponent 
might create a situation in which it would be 
impossible to organize a defense and one would 
be left at the mercy of the other 


a “ 


war and wartime events and policies 


THE BASIC CAUSE of World War IL and 
of the present cold war has been the failure of 
the peacemakers, in both cases, to reerynize 
some fundamental facts regarding power rela- 
tionships. The Congress of Vienna, following 
the Napoleonic wars, managed after many fail- 
ures and adjournments to construct a peace 
in all fundamental mat- 
This 


regardless of ideological 


system which endured 
ters, for because 
differ- 


interest, recog- 


nearly 100 vears was 
its engineers 
ences and conflicts of national 
nized the first axiom of enduring peace between 
sovereign states. This axiom can be so stated: 
The 


construction of such a system of power rela- 


condition for a lasting peace ts the 
tionships that it 1s to the interest of all the 


powe) ictor and vanquished, to preserve 


it, while no power or combination of powers 


can anticipate overturning uu with success. 


because 
the power on which it rested in Eastern Europe 
was fiction 


The Versailles system broke down 
and because it was not to the inter- 
est of two powers—both at that time weak but 
potentially strong 


directed against 


lo preserve it, since 1t was 


them both. Each had a com- 
mon interest to destroy it as well as a calculable 
opportunity 
Russia. 
when clasped hands at 
the Genoa Conference, and exploded in 1939 
when Stalin gave Hitler the green light. 
Thus, despite the fact that the First World War 
had arisen out of a struggle between Germanic 
and Slavic interests in Southeastern Europe, 
a changed power situation led them to combine 
against a condition tolerable to neither 


= * 


These powers were Germany and 
The svstem began to crumble in 1922 


Russia and Germany 


SATISFATORY relations ob- 
viously are impossible if a condition exists or 
threatens under which one great power is in 
&@ position to destroy the other. Here we come 
to the present impasse. If the Soviet Union adds 
Germany to her power potential, she can win 
Europe and be in a position to destroy us. On 
the other hand, if the US can control Western 
Europe and Germany, she will be in a position 
to destroy the Soviet Union. 


international 


By Dorothy Thompson 


Both the US and the USSR must, therefore, 
in consideration of basic security, prevent the 
other from accomplishing this objective. The 
retreat of either will lead to the accomplish- 
ment of the objective by the other. The attempt 
of both to reach the same objective will lead 
to war. War only can be averted, therefore, by 
the relinqguishment of the objective by both 
contenders, under conditions which make it 
impossible for either to reopen the contest, and 
to the interests of both to preserve the con- 
ditions. 

Is this possible? 

It is not possible if, as American and Russian 
policy-makers both seem to believe, either is 
out for world domination. But if we may as- 
sume that the hysterical recriminations and 
political tactics of both parties arise from the 
impasse itself, and would change were a solu- 
tion to be found, then it is entirely possible. It 
would require not minor compromises, but 
agreement regarding the goal to be achieved 
(the security of both) and the means for achiev- 
ing it which do not, in reality, afford any wide 
range of choices. 

STALIN'S RECENT declaration in Pravda 
that there will be no war was offset by the 
violence of his language and accusations. Par- 
ticularly notable was that he savagely attacked 
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the neutrals for their stand on the Berlin issue, 
but he did not mention France, where the 
situation has appeared more favorable for Rus- 
sia than in Germany. Publicized with the 
Stalin interview*was a manifesto from Soviet 
Youth organizations saying, “The imperialists 
cannot turn back history’s wheel in a century 
where all roads lead to Communism’ —that is. 
a Russian century. 

Meanwhile, on 
Kenneth Roval, 
“peace or war’ 


November 15, according to 
the US Army will go on a 
basis, with shifts to “eliminate 
the need for sudden change in the face of an 
emergency.” In China, where there is no “cold” 
the Communists have taken Manchuria, 
Chiang’s armies are collapsing everywhere, and 
Russia's rear is clear. Therefore, 


War, 


vhile all claim 
peaceful intentions, the stage is set for war, 


n 


THIS CATASTROPHE eannot be averted by 
more than temporary American retreat it the 
U. S. is to preserve her freedom, nor by the re- 
opening of negotiations over secondary matters 
arising from the war tension itself. It con- 
ceivably could be averted only if Western and 
Soviet statesmen were able to reach a new 
agreement. This agreement would be based on 
the axiom that such a relationship must be 
created among the powers as would be in the 
interest of all to defend and a hopeless risk for 
anv to attempt to overthrow. 

It the Soviets irrevocably are committed to 
a world revolution supported by Russian arms, 
the outlook for peace is hopeless. If, however, 
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thev are using Comunism primarily as an in- 
strument for the defense of the Soviet state, 
it may not be. For the USSR, the USA and all 
other powers could win security without the 
sacrifice of a single vital interest, or the appease- 
ment of any by the other, if they would con- 
centrate on the construction of a stable and 
viable power structure instead of vague and 
unrealizable ideals. 

World peace demands a structure which the 
US and the USSR will collaborate to defend. 
No such structure is possible with two hostile 
alliances lined up in mid-Europe. It demands a 
new set of pacts designed for the mutual pro- 
tection of the USSR and the US by each other, 
and the mutual protection of Europe by both. 

Hitler. in the last war, confirmed Napoleon's 
experience that Russia cannot be defeated by 
Western Europe. The experience, however, did 
not confirm that Russia cannot be defeated by 
Europe plus the US, or that Europe cannot be 
defeated bv the Soviets if protected by the US, 
or that the US could not be defeated bv Russia 
plus Europe. Therein lie the fears pushing 
toward war. 

A balanced power structure to eliminate all 
these possibilities demands the elimination of 
all military alliances of the US and the USSR 
with European state or combination of 
states and all military installations of either on 
European soil, including, of course, the Eastern 
bloc. Such a balanced power structure demands 
a pact between the US and the USSR for mutual 
aid in case of an attack on either by any Euro- 
pean state or combination. It demands a pact 
between Russia and the Xuropean states pledg- 
ing them aid in case of an attack upon them or 
upon anv one of them by the US; and an identi- 
cal pact between the European statés and the 
US pledging them aid in case of an attack by 
the Soviet Union. Similar pacts should be ex- 
tended to the Far East, and all should be rati- 
fied and supported by the UN 


oe < 


anv 


SUCH A SYSTEM would be in the interest of 
all to defend and a hopeless risk for any to at- 
tempt to overthrow, for any such attempt, from 
any source, would find the aggressor in an in- 
defensible position. It would make Fiirope the 
ally of both Russia and America for* peace and 
the enemy of whichever might attempt to break 
the peace. 


OBJECTIONS will be raised to these pro- 
posals for a settlement with Russia. It will be 
said, “This is nothing but power politics.” But 
states cre powers, and refusal to recognize the 
realities of power relationships largelv is re- 
sponsible for the last two wars. It may be said 
that these proposals “by-pass the United Na- 
tions.” But the UN is not something apart from 
the powérs and above the battle. It is the 
powers, and is as united as they are. 


* 7 


IT MAY BE SAID that I have disregarded 
ideologies. That is not true. If a great power is 
convinced that its survival requires the subjec- 
tion of the world to its ideology and to itself as 
the Rome and Mecca of that ideology, hopes of 
peace are vain for that is, in itself, a declaration 
of war. But Communist theory does not demand 
such a course, and historically the Soviets often 
have disciplined the Comintern in the interests 
of Russian security. 

It may be said that it is impossible to trust 
the Russians. Ours is no such proposal. Satis- 
factory relations between states are not based 
on “trust.” The first interest and duty of every 
state is to defend its own security and provide 
for its survival. No state can, or should, trust 


any other state which is in a position to destroy — 


it, nor should it permit any other state t@ 
achieve such a position. These proposals aim to. 
create a situation in which neither the USSR 
nor the US would be capable of destroying the 
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er. Only when that is achieved will there be 


condition conducive to trust. 
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1T HAS BEEN SAID by some that as long as 
the USSR survives and flourishes, the rest of the 
world will not be safe from Communism. But 
the destruction of the Soviet Union would not 
destroy Communism, which originated in West- 
ern Europe, and all states have jurisdiction over 
their own subversive elements. Communist sub- 
version is intensified by the tension between 
the USSR and the West. 


o ‘ 


NO UTIOPIANIST will like these proposals. 
They do not promise that the world will be 
made exclusively safe for demcoracy, capital- 
ism, Communism or any other way of life, nor 
assure the Four Freedoms “everywhere on 
earth.” But in the past century, it would seem 
that the idealists have brought far more misery 
te humanity than the statesmen who have dealt 
with reality and recognized politics as the art 
of the possible. 

Woedrow Wilson, a great idealist, who be- 
lieved peace demanded self-determination for 
small nationalities, did not realize that it takes 
more than a homogenous population to make a 
state, and that in the area where the principle 
should be applied no states with homogeneous 
populations were possible. The power of all 
the states thus created was fictional. Not one 
of them retained its independence, and their 
weakness contributed to Hitler’s adventurism— 
and Stahin’s. 

No proposals are gnade regarding disarm- 
ament, which would be unwise until a satis- 
factory power structure has been created and 
tesied. An armament race is not the cause, but 
the result of political tensions. 

Nothing would be gained from proposals to 
the Soviets unless or until our strength is equal 
or superior to theirs, taking into account all 
factors. If the Soviets should turn down a 
propositions which puts the protection of their 
security on an equal level with that of Europe 
and eurselves, we should anticipate war. But 











the onus, then, would be entirely upon them, 


clear enough for all the world-ie see and not, 
as at present, confused. 
* 
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IN THESE essays no word has been said 
about Germany. This is because Germany is not 
a protagonist. The struggle occurs over Ger- 
many, helpless between the contenders. This 
was foreseeable, for whenever a great power 
passes, as such, out of history, an imbalance is 
created which leads to frictions between the 
victors over where the residuary of the defeated 
power shall flow. If that potential is sufficient 
to make one victor the master of the others, 
it lays the basis for the next war. The passing 
of a great power, therefore, demands such a re- 
organization of power relationships as to as- 
sure that no one victor is inflated by its heritage 
into a position where it might destroy the others. 


GERMANY, by history, tradition and lan- 
guage, belongs to Europe. What role she should 
play in a reorganized Europe is a matter for the 
European states to decide. She again can be- 
come a world menace only if continued tension 
between East and West makes it possible for 
her to assume a position where both will woo 
her, enabling her to call the terms. 

That happened after the last war. The Ver- 
sailles Svstem destroyed a great power—Austro- 
Hungary—and out of the residuary set up a 
series of states in alliance with France between 
Germany and Russia, charged to contain both. 
Divided, internaliv and among themselves, they 
were weak. The structure, weak at the point of 
greatest stress, failed. 

The Allies. to support the East-European 
structure needed either the collaboratfon of the 
new Germany, or of revolutionary Russia, with 
adjustments to the reasonable interests of one 
or the other. Failure to integrate Germany into 
the Eastern power structure prevented an over- 
all settlement at Locarno. Unwillingness to in- 
tegrate Russia into it led to the failure of the 
Cripps mission. , 

Throughout her lifetime, the German Repub- 
lic, in the situation blindly provided for her 
by her late enemies, was able to play both sides 
against each other. When she wanted conces- 


‘sions from the Seviets, she glad-eyed the West. 


When she wanted concessions from the West, 
she glad-eyed the Soviets. She got loans from 
the West and illegally trained her troops in the 
Soviet Union. 

It is the custom of states to take advantage 
of the opportunities provided. 


* 


GERMANY might be a menace only if this 
opportunity were revived. If the Soviets aim to 
make Germany a spearhead against the West, or 
the West aims t6 make her a spearhead against 
the Soviets. she might again hold a balance of 
power to throw to whomever promised her most. 

The solution of the German question, there- 
fore, demands her integration into Europe under 
conditions where she cannot successfully domi- 
nate Europe or attach herself to either of the 
great powers external to Europe. The first. is 
a European problem which Europe is competent 





to solve. The second demands a settlement with ° ' 


the Soviet Union, under which all Europe Would 
be protected against aggression from either the 
US or the USSR, and both great powers would 
be protected by exch other against aggression 
from Europe. 

This proposal does not take into account 
“good” or “bad,” “peace-loving” or “warlike,”, 
“democratic” or “dictatorial” nations. Leaders. 
of nations are likely to choose peace when the 
arrangements of peace are compatible with their 
security and the risks of war are too great for 
a solution of grievances. Governments of all 
kinds have waged aggressive wars; warlike na- 


tions have, under changed circumstances, be-,; 


come peaceable and vice versa. The problem of 
politics is to create a power condition favorable 
to peace and unfavorable for war. 


States and powers are all guided, whatever 


their domestic forms, by determination to sur- 
vive, and all are belligerent when their survival 
comes into question. The will to survive is, 
in fact, the only ideal that all states hold in 
common. Upon it might be erected a structure 
to satisfv that minimum ideal. Because we have 
failed to erect one, the world is in: imminent 
danger. But perhaps it is not altogether too 
late. 
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The two major conflicting move- 
ments in Europe today, representing 


intern, Lenin firmly believed that the 
Soviet system 


By Simon Wolin 


installed in Russia in- 


To implement the first “line” by uni- seic i the 
fied control over the already conquered 


British fellow-traveler, 
Konni Ziliacus, that the restoration of 
















the clashed forces of the West and 
East, are the Marshall Plan and the 
Cominform. 
Wolin, former staff member of The 
New Leader and an authority on 
Eurepean politics, surveys the activ- 
ities of the Cominform on this, its 
first birthday. 
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In this article, Simon 
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N the fourth year of the war, when 
] vietery was far from assured, and 

the Soviet need for Anglo-Amer- 
ican assistance was acute, Moscow un- 
expectedly announced the disbandment 
of the Third International. This was 
One of the shrewd moves by which the 
Soviet Government confused the west- 
ern Allies and threw them off-guard. 
It was widelv interpreted abroad as 
definite abandonment of revolutionary 
plots throughout the world and as evi- 
dence of a sincere desire to establish 
¢lose ties with the democracies. 

But four years later, in September 
of 1947, there emerged a new Commu- 
Nist center, the Cominform. In some 
respects the old and the new Commu- 
Nist centers were similar: both were 
foreign political instruments of the 
Soviet Government: unrestricted by 
the reserve incumbent on a government 
@gency, and posing as voluntary, even 
independent organizations. they could 
be vested with functions which could 
Rot be fulfilled by anv official body. 
THE COMINTERN and the Com- 
) inform were aiso similar in that both 
emerged in periods of soaring Commu- 


PRist hopes. When founding the Com- 
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augurated a new era in world history. 
He was not only a Yealist, but also a 
doctrinaire, and therefore often blun- 
dered in his forecasts. Until his death, 
he constantly expected—as did Stalin 
after him—attack by capitalist powers 
against the USSR; he was convinced 
that there was no way out of the post- 
War crisis except through Communism; 
and he heard the rumble of the ap- 
proaching world storm when there was 
no sign of it. To promote and guide 
this forthcoming revolution he founded 
the Third International in 1919. 
Similar events took place after the 
Second World War, but on a much 


higher level, corresponding to the 
changed international role of the 
USSR. 


In this new period of uptrend the 
Cominform was formed; its very com- 
position was revealing as to its nature. 
It consisted only of representatives of 
the USSR, of six Soviet satellites and 
of France and Italy, which at that time 
seemed ripe fruit ready to fall into the 
Communist basket. Unlike the Com- 


. intern, the general staff of the inter- 


national fifth column, the Cominform 
was primarily designed for the control 
not of “parties,” but of satellite states. 
The basic idea of the Cominform was 
expressed in its first resolution: 

“Two opposite political lines have 
crystallized: on the one extreme the 
USSR and the democratic 
vim at whittling down imperialism and 
the strengthening of democracy. On 
the other side, the USA and England 
aim at the strengthening of imperial- 
ism dnd strangling democracy.” 





countries . 


nations and over such further acquisi- 
tions as may be made, is the foremost 
duty of the Cominform. 

* * * 

JUSTICE SHOULD be done to the 
courage—and perfidy—of Stalin. As 
soon as the fortunes of war began to 
turn in his favor, he gained unshakable 
confidence in victory, and conceived a 
vision of postwar expansion. Large 
parts of Russia were still occupied and 
devastated when Stalin realized that 
Allied victory would create a unique 
historic situation propituous for his 
plans, and that these plans could be 
carried into effect only in conflict with 
the democracies. 

This explains Stalin's policy toward 
the Allies during the last war years. 
Their one-way 
friendship. On Stalin's part there was 
thinly veiled animosity. The ties of 
sympathy growing between the west- 
ern peoples and the Russians might 
provide a basis for future pacification 
and the smooth functioning of the UN. 
But Stalin was looking forward not to 
pacification, but to conflict. What he 
wanted was not the United Nations, 
but the Cominform. 

Therefore, the “dissolution” of the 
Comintern was no sacrifice on the part 
of the Soviet Government. After the 
war, in the aura of victory and in- 
creased power, Stalin had little use for 
it. Thorez, Gottwald or Foster could 
now be summoned to Moscow and, if 
need be, brought to heel—as happened 
when the Marshall Plan was launched 
—without the pseudo-international or- 
genization. Stalin was right when he 


relationship was a 


the old Comintern now would amount 
to an ettempt “to turn back the wheel 
of history.” 

= 7 om 

DURING THE FIRST year of the 
Cominform, Sovietization of the satel- 
lites proceeded with considerable speed. 
Wherever the initial form of Soviet 
domination, under the cloak of “united” 
or “people's” fronts, still existed, 
notably in Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
the mask was promptly cast aside and 
every vestige of national independence 
abolished. 

Only at one point did the Comintorm 
meet with an unsurmountable hurdle— 
Yugoslavia. Stalin obviously under- 
rated Tito’s power of resistance, and 
for the first time in his career had te 
retreat before an intra-partv opposi- 
tion. 

Throughout the 1920's and 1930's 
such opposition and “deviations” fre- 
quently arose within the Communist 
fold. They were all crushed by Stalin. 
Even formidable protagonists of the 
stature of Trotsky or Bukharin proved 
no match for him. Thousands of ex- 
ecuted oppositionists were rungs by 
which he ascended to undivided power. 
But having eradicated every opposition 
within the Comintern, Stalin has so 
far been unable to master the first 
serious opposition in the Cominform. 

Tito is #& deep-dyed Communist, 
Reared in the tenets of Stalinism, he 
is able to fight Stalin with Stalinist 
weapons. He is opposing the Com- 
inform with its own methods of terror- 
ism, cunning and deceit. Yet these 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) { 
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TWO NOTES OF DEFINITION: 


Naturalism and Ritual Slaughter 


By LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


meaning of a literary term seems at first glance to assert one’s power over 


T= purest of critical pleasures must surely be that of definition; to fix the 


language only—certainly, the most 


innocent of 


aggressions. Moreover, a 


definite is an invitation to a colloquy, an assertion that conversation at least, 


perhaps even agreement is possible. 
but we: know, too, that a 
is a congealed judgment, a strategy 
of attack or..defense. Only in the 
absolute Academy are such terms as 
Naturalism and Realism neutral; for 
the living writer or ‘the ‘critic of living 
writers, are declarations of al- 
legiance or manifestos of revolt. Some- 
times simply to deny the possibility 
of definition is a sufficient strategy. 


they 


It is, as a matter of fact, the im- 
memorial device of the dying school, 
the defenders of a literary mode that 
has already passed into disrepute: 
“There is no such thing as ‘Naturalism’ 
or ‘Romanticism’ or ‘Neo-Classicism’,” 
‘the Naturalist o1 
Classicist will say when the name has 


Romantic or Neo. 


‘there 
But we remember 


become an epithet of contempt, 
is only 


TLD 


Literature 
that the Naturalists, for instance, were 
self-named, carried the word proudly 
banners in their days of as- 
glory. Backward, 
always only Literature, for- 
Surrealism, 
is a 
parochial 


on their 


sertion and early 
there is 
ward, Existentialism 
Naturalis Well 

stable the 


endure 


Literature’ 
honorifi ; more 


definitions must strange vicis- 


situdes. Had we read nothing of Calder 
Willingham’s own work, we might have 
made a shrewd guess as to its directions 
and 
Naturalism’ as 
writers is “a 


assertion that 
American 
and 
which he prefers 
the tradition of 
Who is surprised to 
that Mr 

a Naturalist! 
that 
about the 
lost its 
about M 
what mournfully possessed by 
xf himsell vedged between 


allegiance from his 

applied to 
disserviceable 
term,” to 


‘Realism,’ 


con- 
fusing 
defined as 
world literature.’ 
discover Willingham is 

But we must 
fact, for it 
movement 


and 


some- 


precisely 
pause to refiect on 
tells us 
(that it 


vigor), as 


as much 
has confidence 
Willingham 
a sense 
two 


zenet ations 


LET ME then define Naturalism, as 
[ unde 


stand it, with a « 


definition is 


If that were only all, the whole truth— 


a congealed judgment, a_ strategy 





confessed pejorative intent, and let 
each reader decide as to its usefulness 
for the living present of art. Nat 
uralism is a literary approach based 
on a rigid philosophical determinism, 
which finds the individual insignificant 
or powerless or both (and therefore not 
responsible morally) in the face of his 
environment. Its method of exposition 
is typically documentary, marked by 
a profound distrust of style; and any 
selectivity it posseses is rather funce- 
tion of exhaustion than choice. It is 
dogmatically anti-tragic; tending on 
the one hand toward Sentimentalism 
through social pathos (this is the more 
typically American direction), and on 
the toward a_pseudo-scientfic 
detachment. It is anti-mythic and anti- 
symbolic, finding truth in the specific 
rather than the general; and proposing 
the eye and ear as arbiters superior to 
Its historic 
function appears to have been the lib- 
eration for the artist of certain tabooed 
subject and the final de- 
convention of willful 
into the frame 


other 


intelligence or imagination. 


matter, 
of the 


intrusion of the 


struction 
author 
of his illusion 


ITS VALUE has been brought into 
the stylistic 
the decline 
determinism, but also 


question not only by 


poverty of its writers and 


of philosophical 


by the rise of Freudian and _ post- 
Freudian psychology. Though some 
Naturalists have attempted to use 


Freudianism as 
and with a sense of its 
ientfic,, Naturalism is 
pre-Freudian. Its proper 
analog is Nineteenth Century 


vulgarized aspects of 
a kind of décor 
being also S( 
stubbornly 
scientific 
Biology (and Marxist proto-science)— 
and the intrusion of depth psychology, 
to expand the old Natural- 
al Naturalism, has 
death of Naturalism and 


the attempt 
nto Psyvcholog 


resulted in ti 
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its transfiguratien into Symbolism as 
in Proust, or even the Mythic as in 
Joyce. 


To expose the contemporary sterilty 
of Naturalism, to understand the 
particular kind of bad writing it fosters, 
is an urgent item on the agenda of 
current criticism, 
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I HAVE used the term “ritual 
slaughter” to describe the job that must 
be done on, or to speak more precisely 
in terms of my own metaphor, the 
eeremonial execution that must be per- 
formed upon the Farrells and Dreisers. 
I insist upon the words “ceremonial” 
and “ritual” not out of the wounded 
Vanity of a writer whose most de- 
liberately chosen adjectives are jg- 
nored, but with a renewed sense of 
their precise importance. To be called 
wrong is by no means disturbing (Who 
does not with each of his assertions con- 
sider the opposite possibility?), but to 
be called “coarse” or “shocking” seems 
to me unfair. I will not be judged by 
a half-understood metaphor. The term 
“ritual slaughter” as I used it in my 
piece in Partisan Review, was intended 
to call up the entire picture of the 
sacrificial victim (‘“‘sacred” in the an- 
gients’ sense of the word: both holy and 
accursed), dying with doe honor and 
fitting rites for the future fertility of 
the community. It is no disrespect to 
a Dreiser, however highly he may be 
regarded, to choose him to be immolated 
for the sake of all_of us; no ordinary 
victim will do; it is his past distinction 


that qualifies him-for present death. 


The 


memorial 


practise I refer to is an ime 


one, not only in its literal 
sense, but figuratively as applied to the 
world of art. If Mr. Willingham had 


an acute sense of literary history, he 


would know that to say, “Time and 
energy spent in an effort to cut the 
throat of other writers is wasted!” is 
to commit a sin of ignorance. Quite the 


contrary is true. The “ritual slaughter” 
of Dryden and Pope by William Words- 
worth 


made possible the first 


surge of 
Romanticism 
of Cowley 
sible the 


Without 


as the earlier destruction 
and Donne had made pos- 


Dryden and 
the public sacrifice of 


achievement of 
Pope. 
Tennyson and Shelley, our whole re- 
gent trend in the writing of verse, the 
Eliotic tradition, would have been in- 
eonceivable. Even now the knives of 
the neo-Romantics are being whetted 
for the throat of Auden, In every coune 
try (in France, the notable death by 
assassination every art 
(the Eighteenth Century slaughter of 


of Hugo), in 


Bach, for instance), these sacrifices of 
an older generation are necessary and 
honorable. If sentimentally or through 
imadvertence we spare them, the older 
writers will seek tas Farrell hag ree 
gently made attempts upon Trilling and 
Isaae Rosenfeld) the lives of the newer 
—and that way is total death, 





a i 
In a recent issue of The New Leader, 


we printed an article by Calder 
Willingham on “Realism and Natu. 
ralism.” In the course of His dis- 
cussion, Mr. Willingham commented 
on some of the critical views ’ of 
Leslie Fiedier. In this article, Mr. 
Fiedler defends his point of view and 
elaborates his approach to the sub- 
The New 


Leader invites comment on the two 


jects under discussion, 


articles and the views expressed. 
. J 


‘ 





THE PROCESS of constructing a live 
ing tradition for each generation igs 
double: the elevation of new or resure 
rected Heroes and the slaughter of the 
reigning demi-Gods. The complemens 
tary nature of the process is inevitable: 
John Donne the. Fall of 
Milton, it is conceive . of 


without 

hard to 
the rise of Henry James without the 
deposition of Stevenson etc. Quite 
often, of course, the dead arise; the 
sacrificial victims of one generation are 
resurrected as Heroes to another, 
Milton has been slain and revived withe 
in thirty years; Dryden and Chaucer 
at various times declared officially dead, 
have risen; but some, splendid sources 
of strength and focuses of tradition to 
their own day, have remained corpses, 


once killed at the altars of a new time? 


Waller, Denham, Abraham Cowley, 
Southey. 
Whether Dreiser and Farrell ‘are 


about to go down for: good or whether 
they will rise again in glory is a quess 
tion to be resolved in an extent of time 
through which neither Mr. Willingham 
nor I may expect to live—buit it is ime 


perative that they go down now, not 
in useless obscurity, but in the publi¢e 
light of a Their kinds 


their denial , of responsi- 


ritual slaughter. 
of badness: 
bility and their flatulent "pfose) ‘theit 
diffuseness and particular dulnéss must 


‘ 


be mercilessly and respectfully .exe 


posed. At least then we shall be: free 


to make our own errors. 


About the necessity for “ritual 
slaughter” in general there can be no 
_informed and valid disagreement; akout 
whether a particular school of writers 
is due at a particular time for the fillets 
and the sacrificial axe, debate is, of 
eourse, always possible. In this more 
fruitful sort of debate I hope Mr. Wills 
ingham and I and many more will cone 
tinue to join. Meanwhile, it is my owm 
conviction that at the moment it is im 
finitely more important to see and sa¥ 
what is bad in Dreiser, than to reflect 
on the once oritical good. Let his blood 


flow and let our soil which it waters> 


beag fruit to honor him. a“ 
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SARTRE: "The Immobile Flight’ 


By JULIEN STEINBERG 


“The stranger who asks the castle to adopt him is, at the end 
of his voyage. a little more exiled since, this time, it is to himself 
that he is unfaithful and because he abandons morality, logic, and 
the truths of the mind, in order that he may try to enter, rich only 
in his mad hope, the desert of divine grace.” 


ALBERT CAMUS. 


dictates of situation and essence, should have turned to the problem of the 


|: is not surprising that Sartre. who has been fruitfully concerned with the 


modern Jew, that alienated and bounded symbol par excellence.” In effect, 
therefore, it is unnecessary for him explicitly to cite the relevance of Kafka’s Trial, 
as he does (although it must be pointed out that he stresses this a meaning of the 


parable ana not the meaning.) 

Evidencing — but without arguing — 
dissatisfaction with a number of pre- 
vailing monistic explanations of enti- 
Semitism, Sartre extracts what he can 
from contemporary researches and yet 
removes the discussion to an earlier — 
and in this case, momentarily healthier 
— stage. In defining anti-Semitism, he 
strays beyond the confines of the 
voguish scientific pale and fixes on a 
touchstone of the romantics. Primarily, 
he finds anti-Semitism to be a passion; 
he is able, therefore, to indicate the 
elusive demonic quality that has to 
date proved ineluctable to totally- 
rationalistic approaches. 


= * ” 


IN THIS WAY, he can demonstiate 
therapeutically that the blight of Jew- 
hatred is not an “opinion”. Anti- 
Semitism is not only, as the genteel 
would prefer to think, a point of view, 
a taste to be equated with other tastes 
—to be taken or to be left alone. Nor 
can it exist as a solitary trait in an 
otherwise unimpaired personality. He 
understands the phenomenon 2s one, 
even in temperate forms, as a syncretic 
whole, a total involvement, which can 
and does frequently extend into the 
physiological realm. He cites instances 
ef physical revulsion on the part of the 
anti-Semite in the presence of the Jew, 
and helpfully suggests a_ correlation 
between this response and those symp- 
toms that are present in hysteria. He 
does not mince words: “A destroyer in 
function, a sadist with a pure heart, 
the anti-Semite is, in the very depths 
of his heart, a criminal. What ne 
wishes, what he prepares, is the death 
of the Jew.” 

Continuing his characterization. he 
extends the totality of the anti-Semitic 
involvement to its meaning of ag- 
gression not only against Jews, but 
against man in general. It precedes and 
nourishes the “facts” that it is based 
on; it seeks the security of hate as a 
faith. In a suggestive discussion which 
Sartre unfortunately fails to develop 
adequately, he limns the anti-Semite 
as a seeker of regimentation and static 
society who is only ostensibly the 
enemy of authority. “Enemy of the 
Jews, the anti-Semite has need of them. 
Anti-democratic, he is a natura] prod- 
uct of democracies and can only mani- 
fest himself within the framework of 
the Republic.” His existence is predi- 
cated on non-fulfillment because only 
the “struggle” allows him the pretense 
of independence. This status Sartre 
describes as “inverted liberty.” for 
setual liberty involves responsibilities 
which the role of anti-Semite permits 
one to avoid. 

Faced with the strut of the ant- 
Semite as invader, nihilist, conqueror. 
Sartre in like vein unrelentingly makes 
naked the sham. Answering the ques- 
tion of how one can choose to reason 
falsely, he finds that it is because of 
the fear of genuine freedom — of Jack 
of adequacy in such a situation — that 
makes for a deliberate longing for in- 
penetrability. The rational man is 
tentative; he knows the fallibility of 
_his reasoning, its place in time. “But 
there are people who are attracted by 
the durability of a stone.” In extremis, 
it is the quest for absolutistic domina- 





* ANTI-SEMITE AND JEW. By Jean- 
Paul Sartre. New York: Schocken 
Books. 153 pages. $2.75. 





tion, a symbol of the security of death. 
And yet, anti-Semitic “irrationality” 
has still another function. 


» 7 * 


A PERSONAL incident may be in 
order. Recently, I attended a party 
viven for a critic to celebrate the pub- 
lication of his new book: One of the 
guests was a young man, whom I 
noticed .only because of his rather 
strident voice. He was nondescript and 
from his remarks I judged rather 
limited and apparently without per- 
sonal charm or spontaneity. Let us 
say, just another guest. After being 
immersed in the crowd for most of 
the evening, he suddenly made a 
strange bid for attention. His remarks 
became louder, at once all on the sub- 
ject of the Jews, and while not com- 
pletely candid, of a dubious nature. 
The guests, on the whole, were of a 
civilized sort, the kind who are quick 
to overlook indiscretions. The young 
man was given a drink and pleasantries 
were made. The subject was switched 
and he was forgotten. His continuing 
interjections made the guests uneasy 
znd finally he started hurling rather 
bare anti-Jewish epithets. Magically, 
everyone’s attention turned to this 
young man. He was now a rooster on 
a perch, 

Jt was discouraging to note how 
everyone present, Jews and non-Jews, 
suddenly were dominated by one ambi- 
tion — to “enlighten” this young clod. 
What he had achieved was a kind of 
control of the group; his psychological 
needs were being attended. His “irra- 
tionality” was a means of exploiting 
his sadism. To “reason” with him was 
merely a way in which to encourage 
bis lust. And if this small episode, one 
of no importance, seems pathetic, how 
—in view of Sartre’s depiction — are 
we to characterize costly “educational” 
campaigns, that magic platform of lib- 
exalism, which seek to bring “reason” 
io the anti-Semite?** 


Jt is therefore helpful to have Sartre 
point out that anti-Semites are hardly 
at all times unaware of their erroneous 
siands. “They are amusing themselves, 
for it is their adversary who is obliged 
io use words responsibly, since he be- 
lieves in words. The anti-Semites have 
the right to play.” By fallacious reason- 
ing, they seek to discredit their inter- 
Jocutors; since their aim is intimida- 
tion, they delight in bad faith. 


‘*In this general connection — the 
“status” of the anti-Semite—Sartre 
tells, in analogous terms, a delight- 
ful story. “One of my friends often 
used to tell me about an elderly 
cousin of his about whom they [the 
family] said, with a certain air: 
‘Jules can’t abide the English.’ My 
friend doesn’t recall that they ever 
said anything else about Cousin 
Jules. But that was enough. There 
was a tacit understanding between 
Jules and his family. They ostenta- 
tiously avoided talking about the 
English in front of him, and that 
precaution gave him a semblance of 
existence ... then on occasion... 
[someone] would throw out an allu- 
sion to Great Britain . ... Cousin 
Jules, pretending to become very 
angry, would feel himself come to 
life for a moment, and everybody 
would be happy. Many people are 
anti-Semites in the way Cousin 
Jules was an Anglophobe, without, 

to be sure, realizing the true impli- 

eations of their attitude.” 


And yet, misguided liberals have 


‘basically failed to realize that the root 


of the disturbance is the anti-Semite. 
This platitude would hardly seem 
worth mentioning if much of liberal 
effort in this regard did not seem di- 
rected instead at the Jew, thus evi- 
dencing failure to understand the 
anti-Semitic “construction” of the Jew. 
Such liberals — regardless of custom- 
arily noble intentions — do not so much 
succeed in combatting those who are 
hate-suffused as in placating them. 
Their big contribution is the tub- 
thumping slogan: “This will increase 
anti-Semitism,” as if the hate-structure 
were rationally founded. As Sartre 
puts it: “If the Jew did not exist, the 
anti-Semite would invent him.” These 
liberals are eternally in the position of 
“answering” falsity; that the anti- 
Semite basically knows of his lack of 
truth from the start does not deter 
those who unknowingly aggrandize his 
sadism. 


Sartre makes an even more serious 
charge. Calling the liberal the ‘one 
friend” and “feeble protector” of the 
Jew, he states: “In the eighteenth 
century, once and for all, he [the lib- 
eral} made his choice: the analytic 
spirit. He has no eyes for the concrete 
syntheses with which history confronts 
him. He recognizes neither Jew, nor 
Arab, nor Negro, nor bourgeois, nor 
worker, but only man—man always 
the same in all times and places.” The 
anti-Semite, on the other hand, talks 
about that “synthetic whole” the Jew. 
And so the liberal and anti-Semite 
view each other from different levels. 


This lack of congruence, Sartre nolds, 
is not quite as complimentary to the 
liberal as would seem to be the case, 
for there is a deeper, ironic meeting. 
Sartre’s charge is that the liberal, like 
the scientist, fails to view the indi- 
vidual case; his focus is only a design 
of universal traits. Therefore, “it fol- 
lows that his defense of the Jew saves 
the latter as man and annihilates him 
as Jew.” It is logical then, if lamenta- 
ble, that some liberals should view the 
awakening of ethnic consciousness in 
the Jew as a threat. In this context, 
the misplaced slogan about increasing 
- ti-Semitism becomes explicable. In 
a perverse way, it is the anti-Semite 
who calls the tune for his opponent. 
A strange conflict! 


” ” » 


PATENTLY, a stand of decency and 
morality dictates the right to safety of 
the Jew as Jew — as equally should be 
the right of all others — not the 
nonsense that “there is no such thing 
as a Jew.” Sartre’s indictment is based 
on his view that the well-intentioned 
liberal wants to separate the Jew from 
his religion, his ethnic community “in 
order to plunge him into the demo- 
cratic crucible whence he will emerge 
naked and alone, an individual and 
solitary particle like other particles.” 
It is frightening that this kind of lib- 
eral who talks integration—a most de- 
sirable goal—is incapable of realizing 
that such harmonious’ coalescence 
comes only from the working merger 
of recognizably individual and dif- 
ferent units not non-diffused same- 
ness. A Gestalt is the result of the 
integrity of the parts, but is more 
than the parts. The Jew, like the 
Catholic, like the Protestant, like the 
Negro, like all groups, desires a unity 
which respects “autonomy” for all, not 

marriage of nebulosity—even if that 
were feasible, which it is not. A 
genuine societal “assimilation” comes 
in such a merging and not from the 
dissolution of identity. 


As regards the choices Jews face, 
Sartre points two paths: authenticity 
and inauthenticity, The first requires 
a true consciousness of the situation, 
and e willingness to face its responsi- 


bilities and risks, in accepting it ‘n 
pride or humiliation, sometimes in 
horror and hate, but above all in 
accepting it; the latter depicts those 
whom others recognize as Jews, and 
who are in constant flight from what 
they feel to be an unbearable situ- 
ation. This basic classification, rigid 
as it is, is helpful if understood in a 
manner other than that in which 
Sartre views it. His controlling con- 
cept is that “we must grasp the idea 
that it is the situation of the Jew 
which must under all circumstances 
serve as a guiding thread.” 

Innocently as it is put, this dictum 
can hardly win an affirmative response, 
particularly from those Jews whom 
Sartre himself would classify as au- 
thentic. For it posits a being eternally 
in secular limbo, constituted and con- 
trolled by the winds that blow on it— 
in this case, anti-Semitism. Sartre 
begins by speaking of authenticity in 
terms of one’s obligations to oneself 
and concludes not by advocating or 
appreciating a morality of assertion 
within the necessary confines, but an 
existence dictated by these circum- 
stances themselves. 

Sartre paints inauthenticity cor- 
1ectly as flight and himself sanctions 
in effect the equally pathetic, if some- 
what more stationary, flight of im- 
mobility. The authentic Jew accepts 
martyrdom if necessary in the face 
of threat, not as Sartre would advise 
him for its own virtues, as a wind- 
swept weather vane, but for its defi- 
ance of intolerance and for advocacy 
of a positive morality. Sartre’s point- 
less intoxication with martyrdom per 
se is in reality self-crucifixion. If the 
Jew is—as Sartre’s axioms in essence 
maintain—no more than a reaction to 
anti-Semitism, then his affirmative 
recommendations to the Jew would 
have him live, as Ben Halpern has so 
succinctly put it, as the “essence of a 
non-entity.” 

For an even clearer appreciation of 
the aridity of Sartre’s conception of the 
Jewish character, we must keep in 
mind his belief that the Jews are with- 
out a history—this in keeping with 
Hegel’s dictum that a people possess 
a history only to the extent that they 
remember their history. Consequently 
—if we read Sartre correctly—the Jews 
are without a future, for if their exist- 
ence is predicated on the sustenance of 
anti-Semitism, then once this threat 
is removed the sustained anachronistic 
object of the hostility also disappears. 


“e 
* * io . 


THUS UNDERSTOOD, it is apparent 
why Sartre’s recommendations have 
little to recommend them. The con- 
temporary Jew, it. so far as he under- 
stands his situation, would affirm the 
choice of authenticity, of self-recog- 
nition. But he outsteps Sartre in pro- 
claiming martyrdom for a purpose— 
not for its solipsistic, existentialist 
delights. What is at stake is the self- 
redemption of the Jew; not only the 
negative fight for his life but the 
battle for an elevated future. The 
authentic Jew claims admirably the 
burden that has been thrust upon him 
from without, but also maintains his 
right to fight for his own positive 
identity as well as against his ex- 
termination, If this angers the anti- 
Semite, then it is about time that he 
received something other than pleasure. 

Shorn of such a concept of authen- 
ticity, Sartre is ultimately placed in 
the position where he could with jus- 
tice echo the words of the despairing 
Henry James: “I’m more and more 
only aware of things as a more or 
less mad panorama, phantasmagoria 
and divine museum.” 


(Julien Steinberg is an editor ef 
The New Leader, and former Managing 
Editor of Modern Review.) a 











MANN’S “MUSIC” 





— 7 
Last week, we printed Mr. Bardin’s 
review of Mann’s “Dr. Faustus.” In 
this short article, Mr. Bardin appends 
a note on Mann‘s musical esthetics as 
represented in his latest novel. 
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NYONE who has read The Magic 
Kroger ot 

Death In Venice knows that for 
Thomas 


close linked, indeed, art is the product 


Mountain or Tonio 


Mann disease and art are 
of disease 
of Ln 


at least, Di 


Now, with the publication 
Faustus, we learn that in music, 
Mann thinks that any 
value response we make to a mus! 


stimulus is linked through association 


and the tradition to specific tonalities 
and chords, to the form of the ph 

as in the classic cadence and t 
modulations and enharmonic char 
This correspondence of definite 


nonic and me 


with particular har 
conventions, although traditional and 
familiar, is wholly arbitrary. 


7 ~ > 
CONSEQUENTLY, the romantic ego 


greater self- 


with its desire for ever 


expression and its megalomaniac at- 
tempt to surpass the ideal becomes en- 
amored of the chord and its mutations. 
Music becomes mainly homophonic and 
quality is depth 


its exressive per- 


tically. But Mann says no chord is 
static, it is only a combination of notes 
and note by note it anticipates a melo- 
Strike three notes at 


board and they will 


dic progresssion 

random on a key 
form some sort of sound acting to- 
gether, yet that sound will not seem 
It will ache for 
another chord or chords that will de- 


complete to your ear 


velop it and comlete it. So any chord, 


though vertical, aspires to the hor- 


izontal 


The duodecimal system by 


setting 
up an absolute autonomy among the 
twelve semitones makes possible a 
music that is both vertical and hor- 


izontal. Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite be- 


Rationalism and Prayer 


THE POLITICAL COMMUNITY: A Study of Anom:e 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


Grazia 


-ndless terror 


gins with a single chord that presents 
all twelve semitones of the tone row 
»f which the entire work is composed. 
Everything else that happens in this 
work is a variation on that first chord 

Of course, this kind of musical com- 
sition smashes all the familiar con- 
ventions. If you hear a chord combi- 
nation or modulation in such a work 
that seems the same as those used by 
Beethoven or Wagner it will be juxta- 
posed in a context that in terms of 
-arliet This 


self = 


harmonics is gibberish 
grows out of 


imposed authoritarianism, leads to all 


autonomy, that 


but psychotic expressionism. 
* * * 
[IF DR. MANN is correct and the 


values we assign to music arise out of 


long associations with specific chords 
and tonalities, then this kind of music 
might well have a disturbing moral 


fect. [Tam not sure that I can wholly 


accept this aesthetic judgment, how 
‘ver, although as speculation it is fas- 
inating. Suppose I hear the major 
triad for the first time in circumstances 
that are traumatic to me And b a 
queer combination of circumstances— 
-ach time my father beats my mother 
he plays the Jupiter Symphony as loud 
as he can [ continue to associate 
-ertain chords and tonalities with that 
trauma and the moral judgement my 
super-ego makes on my impulses aris- 
ing out of it (i. e., my unconscious 
jesire to murder my father is evoked 
2very time I hear a major triad). Well, 
then, if I should hear music in which 
the major triad loses its dominant evo- 
cative position it would not necessarily 
be less morally valuable to me. Other 
folks might associate that and other 
onventions with a feeling of weli- 
being, but I would think of murdering 
my father except when I hear Schoen- 
berg 

What I am saying is, how can we 
ye Sure what individual associations 
individual will with 
tonalities? And cannot the 
forming of new associations, the dis- 
covery of new experience, be socially 
and morally valuable? 


any one have 


specific 


(John Franklin Bardin, novelist and 
critic, reviews regularly for The New 
Leader.) 





“The Good People” 


Reviewed by WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


THE WAR LORDS OF WASHINGTON. By Bruce Catton. 


New York; 


Harcourt Brace and Company. 313 pages. $3.00. 


time economic set-up with curiously vague and muddled thinking. The 


T HIS book is 4 combination of good breezy reporting of the Washington war- 


author was engaged in public relations work for the War Production Board 
and later for the Department of Commerce while Henry Wallace was head of that 


=xecutive branch. 

He describes with vividness and 
such issues as military or civilian con- 
trol of the war economy, provisions for 
small business, the necessity for a na- 
tional service act, the proper tempo of 
Many of these details 
were shrouded in the semi-secrecy of 
wartime Washington. Mr. Catton has 
performed a service in putting together 
a coherent story of what, to most Amer- 
icans, was @ somewhat bewildering 
interdepartmental squabbles. 


reconversion 


series Ot 


HE iS a staunch partisan of his for- 
mer chief, Donald Nelson, and he makes 
yut a good case for the proposition that 
a national service act, urged by some 
»f the Army spokesmen, would have 
been unnecessary and unwise. In a 
time of supreme emergency, when a 
nation is besieged or faces hostile in- 
vasion, universal conscription may be 
an unavoidable necessity. But in the 
situation which the United States faced 
during the war, better productive re- 
sults were probably achieved with less 
friction by not resorting to compulsion 
and letting the high wage-rates in war 
production plants attract the necessary 
number of workers 


On reconversion the issue was prob- 
ably more debatable, War is uncertain 
until the last shot is fired; there were 
doubtless clamors for more supplies 
from all fronts; the armed forces may 
have had a better case on this disputed 
issue than one would gather from Mr. 
Catton’s pages. The main weakness of 
the book the author’s 
vague and cloudy philosophizing, in 
the style of his’ other’ ex-chief, 
Henry Wallace. He gives the im- 
pression of not knowing what he wants 
and not being happy until he gets it. 
A good deal of concrete definition, the 
gift for which seems lacking in Mr. 
Catton’s make-up, would be necessary 


however, is 





gusto the struggles that proceeded over 





in order to give sense and meaning to 
such typical oratorial flights: 


“To transmute the tremendous hopes 
and vitality of democracy into somes 
thing that men would know and pas- 
sionately believe in and gladly die for 
because they had been a part of its 
birth and growth and had shared in its 
transfiguration Fear and distrust 
of any future which might turn out to 
be different from the old familiar past; 
fear and distrust of the people to whom 
the future might belong.” 


* ~ - 


MAYBE IT was not accidental that 
Mr. Catton was Henry Wallace's dis- 
penser of information in the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. Many passages in 


the book recall Dwight MacDonald’s 
brilliant description of the Wallace 
devotees: 


“Wallaceland is the mental habitat 
of Henry Wallace plus a few hundred 
thousand regular readers of The New 
Republic, The Nation and PM. It is 
a région of perpetual fogs, caused by 
the warm winds of the liberal Gulf 
Stream coming in contact with the So- 
viet glacier. Its natives speak ‘Wallese’, 
a debased provincial dialect. Wallese is 
as rigidly formalized as Mandarin Chi- 
nese. The Good people are described 
by ritualistic adjectives: ‘forward-look- 
ing’, ‘freedom-loving’, ‘clear-thinking’, 
and, of course, ‘democratic’ and ‘pro- 
gressive. The Bad people are always 
reactionaries’ or ‘Red-baiters’; there 
are surprisingly few of them, con- 
sidering the power they wield, and they 
are perversely wicked, since their real 
interests would best be served by the 
Progressives and Realistic policies 
favored by the Good people.” 

(Wm. Henry Chamberlain is Asso- 
ciate Editor of The New Leader.) 





Reviewed by BENJAMIN ENGEL 


By Sebastian de 
258 pages. $4.00. 


so spoke the Nazis almost 


ATHER a terrible end than an . 
R from the beginning. And the greater our appreciation of how little their 


onslaught was motivated by what we like to term “real interests,” the more 
profoundly we feel the spiritual desolation which scourged a continent into a 
semblance of itself, the greater must be our own terror. The genesis of Hitlerism 
can still be understood in terms of more or less rational political purposes and 


methods. The anti-Semitism of the 
early years of Nazi power can likewise 
be explained in familiar, in comfortable, 
economic terms. But not the enthrone- 
ment of paranoia as a political philos- 
ophy. Not the crematorium. 


. * . 


ALTHOUGH NAZISM, as such, is 
treated expressly in only a few of its 
last pages and although Bolshevism is 
not examined at all, the real subject 
fo Professot le 


psychological origins and functions of 


Grazia’s book is the 


mass totalitarian movements. This is 
a study of “an ie,” a term borrowed 
from Durkheim and signifying “the d 

integrated state of a society that pos- 
sesses no body of common values o 
morals which effectively govern con- 
duct.’ Anomie arises “out of dis- 


turbances in the 


systems.” It is 


reigning belief- 
“a mental tension which 
in its moderate type reveals an inter- 
mittent apprehension in the adult of a 
danger before which he is helpless.” 


In its severe type “it mounts to an 


anxiety fraught with terrifying images 
»f a menacing world.” Let men’s belief- 
systems fail them and “thenceforth 
there is no quiet while they strive to 
achieve a confident interpretation of 
the world.” 

Childhood anxieties are relieved or 
‘liminated by belief in the protective 
powers of parents or other attendants. 
The rights and duties of religious and 
political belief-systems give assurance 
control over a hostile en- 
vironment to the adult. Belief-systems 


xf similar 
leteriorate when in conflict with on 
another The human conscience can- 
not rest on contradictory morals.” Such 
a conflict exists, for example, between 
»f a capi- 
talist-democratic culture and a deeper 
cooperative urge and tradition. Men 
are degraded to material means of pro- 
duction; work and the affectual life are 
severed; so little is there of genuine 
affection that even war, with its at- 
tendant manifestations of social soli- 


the competitive “directives” 


jJarity, is often preferable to anomic 
peace 

Anxiety grows acute when the ruled 
lose confidence in the willingness or 
ability of the “rulers,” tangible or in- 
tangible, “to control those aspects of 
the environment most necessary for the 
commonweal.” The individual may 
escape from acute anomie through 
mental derangement or suicide. The 
nation, however, is engulfed in a mass 
movement, led by a father-ruler, which 
constitutes a new system of beliefs. 

m * * 

WHILE NOT particularly original, 
jespite one or two terminological oddi- 
ties, Professor de Grazia’s general 
scheme is not without merit. The 
broadening of the term “ruler” to in- 
clude the tangible is, however, sympto- 
matic of how little he has to say about 
the genuinely political questions of our 
time. Oppressed by the lack of common 
values, he tends to exalt belief, as 
such, without examining the content of 
beliefs too closely. “In political science,” 
he writes, “ the individual-collective 
jichtomy has been worked to barren- 
ness. All political ideologies — mon- 
archy, democracy, aristocracy — are 
protagonists of the common _ good.” 
Urging a community without a com- 
petitive “directive,” he writes that this 
“means no more than a community 
where rivalry among men for monetary 


acquisition is not given moral en- 
couragement.” Diffuseness, lack of pre- 
cision in political thinking, are followed 
by exhortation rather than rational 
weighing of ends and means. 

To drive the point home, Professor 
de Grazia goes so far as to say, “The 
consequences of anomie are so a 
that it would be hard for any preventiv 
remedy to be more deadly than the 
disease . . Actually, no ideology in 
full force suffers critical discussion of 
its rulers.” That “a system of beliefs 
serves the conceivably rational function 
of keeping a comunity well knit and 
purposively organized” is undeniable 
but it is our task to make a rational 
choice of the better of those conceiv- 
able. In his single-minded preoccupation 
with faith, rather than with the articles 
of faith, Professor de Grazia makes the 
rational exploration of common ground 
even more difficult than it need be. 

With our more and more intense in- 
terest in the irrational aspects of the 
lives of individuals and societies, wé 
sometimes lose sight of the very pur- 
pose of our investigations. That pur- 
pose is rational control. Even the ir- 
rational must take its place within the 
framework of rational thought. We can 
only sink deeper into the mire if in- 
telligence yields to prayer. 

(Benjamin Engel has written fot 
Commentary and other magazines.) 
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——By Joseph T. Shipley 











Truth on Second Ave. 


OR a genuinely homey time in the theatre at its most pleasant, go down to 
the Second Avenue Theatre, to Abe Ellstein’s musical, The Wise Guy. star- 
ring one of the best of our current comedians, Menasha Skulnik, with that 

cat in a whirlwind, Yvetta Zwerling. You will understand what is going on 
without the program synopsis, because it’s about 40 percent English, 50 percent 
action that explains itself, and 10 percent Yiddish that everybody knows. And 


you'll have a thoroughly good time. 

The current story is of a girl whose 
South American uncle uas left her half 
a million—when she’s a widow. She 
love. But there’s 
a simpleton around (Menasha Skul- 
nik’s role) whom the doctors give but 
a month to live. They marry—but the 
doctor made a mistake! But what does 


is a young girl, in 





the story matter? You are carried 
along, in a whirl, from Arizona to a 
clothing factory, to Honolulu—through 
a swift pageant of rebelling Jews: 
ancient Moses; medieval wanderer; 
modern Haganah—to a railroad station 


..< the final happy send-off. 


AND ALL ALONG the way there’s 





humor, and dancing, and lively music 
and song. The songs are really sung— 
Lilly Lilliana and Leon Liebgold and 
the rest have voices far above those 
of the Broadway musicals we’ve been 
getting this season. And Abe Ef!lstein 
provides music worth hearing; several 
« his songs should have a wider 
“I Want a Sample” 
“TI Got Nothing.” 


audience. is one; 


another is 

That Yiddish Jimmie Savoyard, Me- 
nasha Skulnik, with his hesitant step 
and bow, 
alone 


his grotesque pantomime, 
is worth the trip to Second 
Avenue. In the “I Got Nothing” song, 
he doesn’t mind the critics’ attack, if 
only they’ll admit he’s good looking; 
“IT got nothing; but 
vhen I’ve got you” (pointing to the 
jam-packed audience) “I’ve got every- 
thing.” Which is theatrical truth. 


then he ends: 


And truth on Second Avenue. For 
the audience not only crowds the 
theatre up to the edge of the fire law, 


but enjoys every minute ef the show 





There’s a sense of unity there too, all 
having fun together, you miss in most 
of the theatres on Broadway—only 
occasionally does that magic extend 
across the uptown footlights, and take 
you in. (This is one time you are glad 


to be taken in!) 
€ - + 


SKULNIK is the star; 
right 
Yetta Zwerling goes swirling along 


but he has 


good support down the line. 
with veteran ease and perfect com- 
mand of the humor and the audience. 
Her bustling love of life takes com- 
mand of the theatre like a bossy 
housewife: whoops, whisk along, and 
you're caught in the laughter! Good- 
natured fun is the dominant note, 
down to the impish chorus girl who 
after the 
honeymoon train when the final ecur- 
tain falls. 

The Wise Guy is the name of the 


entertainment. 


runs out of line to chase 


I'm not sure why. 
Unless they mean that, if you're wise, 


you'll get yourself a pair of tickets. 




















"RED GLOVES" OPENS AT THE MANSFIELD 





At Brookly n Par amount | 








John Lund and Wanda Hendrix 

provide the romance in Para- 

mount’s comedy, “Miss Tatlock’s 
Millions.” 





FACTS ABOUT THEATRE 
WING HOSPITAL PROGRAM 

1. In operation just over five 
years, the Wing still sends over 
a hundred units of entertainment 
to the fifteen hospitals 
New York metropolitan area. 

2. Over 9,000 units using over 
50,000 volunteers have gone out 
in this area during the five years 
of work. 

3. Hospital Committees operated 
in Boston and Cleveland; and the 
Washington commitee is _ still 
going, sending fifty units a month 
to Washington hospitals. 

4. Theatre Wing units, demon- 
strating and teaching recreational 
techniques, covered the thirty- 
five mental hospitals under the 
Veterans Administration. 

5. The hospital program is based 
on these fundamental premises: 
that entertainment must be plan- 
ned in terms of the patients it is 
to reach; that fun with patients is 
worth more than entertainment 
for them; and that people not 
ordinarily considered entertainers 
—sports figures, artists, ete.—have 
a place in a hospital program by 
helping to create the illusion of 
outside activity within the halls 
of the hospital 


“TATLOCK’S MILLIONS” AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 

As a relief for the hectic davs 
of Christmas shoppers the Brook- 
lyn Paramount Theatre comes up 
with “Miss Tatlock’s Millions.” 
and “Sixteen Fathoms Deep.” the 
associate feature in the new 
Ansco color, 
Chaney, Lloyd 
thur Lake 

The cast of ‘ s Ti 
lion’s ~~ ol with 
nowned for their con 
In addition to John 
Wanda Hendrix in the romantic 
roles, 


Bridges 


anc 
tlock’s Mil 


Stal re- 
edy taient 


| DECEMBER 18, 1948 


| MORROW” AT CRITERION 


| sents 


in the 


| Monty Wooley, Ilka Chase, Rob- 
| ert Stack, Dorothy Stickney and 
| Elizabeth Patterson are on hand 
to give the Yuletide season a good 
lstart for downtown Brooklyn 
moviegoers. 


“LIVE TODAY FOR TO- 


Loew’s Criterion Theatre pre- 
Universal - Inter national’ s 
“Live Today for Tomorrow.’ 
Based on the novel “The Mills 
of God” by Ernest Lothar, the film 
co-stars Frederic March, Edmond 
O’Brien, Florence Eldridge and 
Geraldine Brooks with Stanley 
Ridges featured in the supporting 
cast. 

“Live Today for Tomorrow” 
was produced by Jerry Bresler 
and directed by Michael Gordon. 


BOB HOPE PARAMOUNT'S 
HOLIDAY ATTRACTION 

In conjunction with the screen 
attraction “The Paleface,” star- 
ring Bob Hope and Jane Russell, 
the New York Paramount pre- 
sents in person Benny Goodman, 
his clarinet and his orchestra. 
Buddy Lester, comedian, is an 
extra added attraction, Others in 
person include Peiro Brothers, 
Budy Greco, Terry Swope, 
Wardell Gray, “Clarinaders” and 
the Sextette. 





| BOB WEITMAN DIRECTS 
SHOW FOR ACTORS TEMPLE 

Robert M. Weitman will direct 
the annual benefit show for the 
Actor’s Temple to be held Sunday 
night at the Imperial Theatre un- 
der the sponsorship of Rabbi Ber- 
nard Birstein. Stars who will ap- 
pear include Stan Kenton and his 
band, Bill Robinson, Joe E. Lewis, 
Phil Regan, Billy De Wolfe, Phil 
Silvers, Red Buttons, Nellie 
Lutcher, Buddy Lester, Henny 
Youngman. Morey Amsterdam, 
Joey Adams. the Deep River Boys 
and the De Castro Sisters. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAM 














and Stal Lon 


Lund and} 


with dabbling in rib-tick- 
ling situations, Barry Fitzgerald, ! 


At Carnegie Hall 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


Sunday afternoon, Dec. 19, at 
2:45. Soloist: Robert Casadesus, 
pianist. Concerto Grosso in D 


minor, Vivaldi; Symphony in D 
major, No. 35 (“Haffner”), Mozart; 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in A major, 
| Liszt; Symphony on a French 
| Mountain Song, D’Indy; Bourree 


NEVER BARE-HANDED @ 


In France, both the Catholics 
and the Communists have at- 


tacked the existentialist Jean- 
Paul Sartre. At present, we are 
told, Sartre is attacking the 


American producers of his play 
Red Gloves (Jean Dalrymple 
presents the Jed Harris produc- 
tion, with Charles Boyer, at the 
Mansfield Theatre) on the ground 
that they have turned it into an 
anti-Communist pamphlet. 

Actually, the play is a theat- 
rical device for staging an inter- 
necine fight within the Commu- 
nist Party. Act I is but slowly 
developed preparation for the 
long, detailed argumént between 
the Communist leader and his 
secretary, which fills Act II. In 
France—to some degree also in 
London; in both cities, the play 
is a success—such an argument 
is important both to the country 
and to the individual; for those 
on the wrong side might well 
be “liquidated.” In the United 
States, however, the argument— 
whether to compromise with the 
enemy (the aristocrats and the 
Social Democrats) and seek to 
win by deceit and trickery, or 
to drive ahead with ruthless force 
—becomes long-winded and fi- 
nally undramatic. At least, in 
the version Daniel Taradash has 
given us of Sartre’s play. 

The secretary, of the uncom- 
promising faction, has been sent 
to kill the leader, who seeks 
— through bargaining, de- 

ay, and deceit. He cannot bring 
himself to do so, until he is sur- 
prised to find his wife embracing 
the leader. Then he shoots, and 
kills. The audience, in the cur- 
rent version, is almost as unpre- 
pared as the husband for the 
wife’s confession of love. Even 
more surprising, however, is the 
leaders’ turning gentleman as he 
dies: instead of acting to con- 
trol the party, he shelters the 
boy, calling out that the killing 
was in jealousy. 

The phony nature of the play 
is revealed by what surrounds 
this story. In a prologue, the 
secretary, just out of jail, comes 
to report to the woman chief of 
his Communist Party unit just 
what had happened. The play 
enacts his report to her. In the 
epilogue, the secretary says that, 
since the shooting, he has not 
talked with his wife. Hence it is 
impossible for him to know the 
intimate and unexpected conver- 





in upon, to kill the leader and | 
which he reports in all detail to| 
his unit chief. She thanks him| 
for telling her everything 
as it happened! 

Either Sartre (or his adapter!) 
did not properly visualize the | 
play; or he did not care for dra- 
matic consistency, hoping that| 
the argument or the acts would} 
sweep the audience past recog- 
nition of this unreality. It’s like 
the story in which someone tells | 
the dream a man had who died 
in his sleep: good as a joke, per- 
haps, but hardly promoting sense 
of reality in a drama. The French 
title of the play was Les Sales 
Mains (Dirty Hands); the Amer- 
ican version puts on gloves be- 
fore the blood; but still the hands 
are soiled. 


Is the play anti-Communistic? 
It is subtle. Two attitudes within 
the Party are opposed. A drarha 
usually awakens sympathy for 
one side. The secretary, out of 
prison in the epilogue, discovers 
that, ironically, the point of view 
for which his friends wanted to 
kill the leader is now his friends’, 
and the Party’s, official line. 
Nonetheless, most persons avert 
their sympathy from a murderer. 
Hence, unless they withhold 
from emotional flow with the 
drama, the audience are likely 
to be wooed into sympathizing 
with the Communist Party line. 
Fortunately, the play itself helps 
to prevent this emotional par- 
ticipation. From a_ theatrical 
point of view, it is largely a 
bore. 

Much Broadway interest cen- 
tered on the actingg of Charles 
Boyer, who in Red Gloves is mak- 
ing his American stage debut. 
After an opening tightness, 
Boyer—with thinning hair, and 
glamour cast aside—reveals him- 
self as a competent performer, 
though far from the new sen- 
sation Broadway has been wait- 
ing for for thirty years. His work 


just | 


seems 
with that of the remainder of the 
cast. 
—Francis Compton as the Prince; 





better, too, contrast 


by 
Only in a few minor roles 


Royal Beal as the Social Demo- 
crat—is there any feeling that 
these are human beings. The 
others—including Mr. Boyer as 
|the leader—are agile puppets 
| arguing for the author, over de- 
tails in a quarrel we hope will 
never be actual in this land. It 


certainly does not come to life on . 


the Mansfield stage. J. Zot 


“MONSIEUR VINCENT” TO 
OPEN AT AVE. PLAYHOUSE 
DECEMBER 21st 


Winner of the three film prizes 
of Europe—the Grand Prix du 
Cinema Francaise, highest French 
film award for artistic excellence, 
the Grand Prix International at 
the Venice Biennial Exposition 
for Pierre Fresnay’s performance, 
and the Grand Prix de la Presse 
Belge—“Monsieur Vincent,” star- 
ring Pierre Fresnay in the title 
role—will open for its American 
Premiere with a gala benefit per- 
formance on the evening of Tues- 
day, Dec. 21st, at 8:30 P. M. This 
Lopert Fims release, in French 
with English titles, which tells 
the life-story of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the humble French priest 
who became the first of the 
world’s great social reformers, was 
produced from funds raised by 
popular subscription by over 100,- 
000 French people—the first film 
in the history of French motion 
pictures to be thus financed. The 
picture, which cost 65,000,0c~ 
francs to make, was the dream 
since 1939 if its director, Maurice 
Cloche, who was its motivating 
force. Jean Anouilh, the distin- 


guished French playwright, col- 
laborated on the scenario with 
Jean Bernard-Luc and wrote the 
dialogue. The picture comes to 
New York direct from its enor- 
mous success at the Curzon Cine- 
ma in London. 











| Fantasque Chabrier. _ 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
ter parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
et the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
|} ment, 7 East 15th St, N. Y. C. 











sation and happenings during 
the interview between his wife 
and the leader--which he bursts 


; PHILHARMONIC 


Under the direction of 
CHARLES MUNCH 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY FTERNOON at 2:45 
PIANO SOLOIST 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
Vivaldi: Concerto Grosso in D minor 














Mozers: Symphony in Dmajor No.35 
(“Haffner 
Liszt: Piano Concerto No.2in Amajor 
D'indy: Symphony on French 
Mountain Song 
Chabrier: Bourree Fantasque 





(Steinway) 
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_ Brooklyn Ponamount 


Flatbush 





and Det Kalb _ 





JOHN LUND - WANDA HENDRIX 


MSs atlockSyilions 


fFeoture 
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e BARRY FITZGERALD - MONTY “ont 
| score 16 FATHOMS DEEP” 


Filmed tn 
ANSCO COLOR 











LETTERS 





The Guizot Article 


From ALBERT GUERARD 


To the Editor: 


printed in The New Leader “to stimu- 


GUIZOT'S article on de Gaulle was 
M late discussion, and carried no endorsement.” The present letter is written 
> 


in the same spirit. I am a student of history, not a politican. 


It is inaccurate to say that Parliamentarianism is the traditional French form 
of representative government. France had a plutocratic form of Parliamentarism 
under the Constitutional Monarchy (Restoration and Louis-Philippe), from 1814 


to 1644. “. was revived by the Orlean- 
ist compromise of 1875, unwanted and 
unloved. France’s fine cultural achieve- 
ments and her steady material progress 
under the Third Republic were due 
to the innate qualities and immemorial 
traditions of the people, not to a Con- 
stitution which ‘seemed destined to 
create and prolong contusion. 

The French people, when they had 
a chance to give an absolutely free 
and clear-cut verdict, by the referen- 
dum of October 21, 1945, turned down 
the “Parliamentary” Constitution of 
1875 by 18,584,746 against 699,136, 
more than 20 to 1. I have no doubt 
that the alternative in the people's 
mind was a Constitution of the Amer- 
ican type, with a strong and inde- 





pendent executive. The politicians con- 
cocted two Constitutions, the one Jaco- 
bin, the second practically reproducing 
that of 1875. The first was rejected; 
the second adopted in weariness by 
only one third of the electorate. 

In revamping the Constitution of 
1875, the politicians failed to intro- 
duce the one reform which might have 
made it workable: automatic dissolu- 
tion of the Chamber, in case of dis- 
agreement with the Cabinet. As a 
result, the Fourth Republic has beaten 
the record of instability of the Third. 

This is written without any reference 
to the personality or program of 
General de Gaulle. 

California. 





The American Farmer 


From RAPHAEL MALSIN 
BELIEVE that T. Swann Harding, in his recent articles in The New Leader 
] entitled “Is the American Farmer 


Now Rich?” has been misled in the use of 


figures which he quotes as to the comparative income of persons on the farms 


as compared with non-farm people. 


He states that in 1946 the average net income of persons on the farm was $620 
as compared with $1,326 per capita for non-farm people. I do not have at hand 


the statistics from which he quotes, but 
I do have before me the Survey of 
Distribution of Consumer Income in 
1947 and 1946, recently issued by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System 

This report quotes the median in- 
come figure for all spending units dur- 
ing the year 1946 as $2,300, and the 
median income for farm operators as 
$1,500. But it also states that the in- 
come figures do not include income 
received in kind, such as the value of 
own-produced food, free meals, or own 
living quarters; it states that the “in- 
come distribution for farm operators is 
not closely comparable because of the 
large amount of non-money income 
which farmers produce for their own 
~v«sumption.” No figures are given as 
to the value of such income in kind. 
If my memory serves me correctly, the 
food budget of the moderate income 
family is in the neighborhood of 40 per- 





cent and the rental figure is about 
15 percent. The two together total ap- 
proximately 55 percent. To make the 
income of the city dweller and the 
farmer comparable, it would be neces- 
sary to subtract from the income of the 
city dweller that portion of expense 
which the farmer saves through this 
income in kind. A very substantial 
part of this 55 percent is probably 
saved by the operating farmer, and the 
whole of it is saved by the farmhand, 
who presumably gets his meals free. 


It seems strange that Mr. Harding, 
who has apparently spent so much 
time and erudition on the subject, could 
have wound up so far from the facts. 
His major conclusion, that the income 
of farm people is less than one-half the 
income of non-farm people, is very far 
from the fact. 


New York City 





The DP Intellectuals 


From BOGUMIL VOSNJAK 
To the Editor: + 


Wine American public opinion 
seems to have aroused to the plight 
of the DP’s in general, it seems to be 
unaware or indifferent to the plight of 

relatively small but highly impor- 
tant body of DP’s. 


I am speaking of the DP intellec- 
tuals — professors, scientists, writers. 
The American universities and colleges 
seem strangely reluctant to do any- 
ing to assist prominent DP profes- 
sors or to assist their immigration by 
inviting them. It is almost as though 
the authorities in charge fear they 
would bring with them undemocratic 
and anti-American influences. 

Five hundred years ago Constanti- 
nople was conquered by the Turks, 
and the Greek scientists who had 


14 


studied there fled to the West. There 
they were given sanctuary and in time 
they brought to fruition the great cul- 
tural revival—the Renaissance. 

A parallel may be drawn between 
this situation and the situation that 
exists today. Place the Soviets in the 
role of the Turks and the DP intel- 
lectuals in the role of the Greek scien- 
tists, and the picture is virtually com- 
plete. Perhaps I presume too much, but 
it seems to me that it would be in 
America’s self interest to provide sanc- 
tuary in this age for the DP intellec- 
tuals, bearers of the European cultural 
traditions. For this reason I find it 
difficult to believe the report that both 
the Carnegie Endowment and the 
Rockefeller Foundation have decided 
against doing anything to promote the 
US and to aid in their assistance in 
immigration of DP intellectuals to the 
the US. 
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ETHIOPIA AND THE NEW LEADER 

We were fascinated this week by a letter we received from u man who 
has been a subscriber for several years. During the last couple of years he 
has been receiving his weekly copies of The New Leader in France, and just 
recently he went to Ethiopia where he is now teaching. 

While in the town of Dessie, Ethiopia. a most interesting incident oc- 
curred. In his own words, “You may be interested to know that a few days 
ago I bought something from an Arab merchant here in Dessie, and was sur- 
prised to find it wrapped in a page from The New Leader of about a year ago. 
The man did not speak English. How did he come by it? I wonder.” 

Actually, we shouldn’t be too surprised about this occurrance, because 
we do have some subscribers in this country which was the first victim of 
Fascism: and yet, it did give us a warm feeling of satisfaction to know that 
our efforts at increasing foreign circulation is a lot more meaningful and 
practical than the results we know about so well. Copies of various publica- 
tions from all over the world keep coming in.containing references and quota- 
tions, and reprints of articles from The New Leader but this item removed 
the entire situation from the publishing field and brought it right down to 

grass roots” readers. 


« * 


RADIO AS A MASS MEDIUM 

Talking about bringing The New Leader right down to the “grass roots.” 
we'd like to tell you about the publicity which Jack Beall, one of the American 
Broadcasting Company’s news commentators, gave us recently. Mr. Beall 
devoted an entire broadcast (on a national hook-up) to The New Leader and 
Stephen Naft’s pamphlet, Answer Please! Questions for Communists. Since 
that time we've been deluged with orders for copies of the pamphlet and 
requests for information about our publication from many different parts of 
the United States and Canada. This renewed demand for Mr. Naft’s pamphlet 
has necessitated a rush order to our printers for a second edition. As a result. 
we will now have copies available again for those of our readers who want 
them for themselves or their friends. This incident once again brought home 
to us the fact that if we only had some way of really getting to the people 
our circulation would be able to reflect the importance which is attached to 
The New Leader by so many prominent writers, educators, politicians and 
“intellectuals.” The Naft pamphlet, incidentally, is running serially in both 
The Wage Earner, a Detroit daily labor paper. and Hairenik, an Armenian 
paper published in Boston. 


“LIFE” TIPS ITS HAT . 

These constant references to, and quotations from, The New Leader have 
become so frequent during the past years that we have almost come to accept 
them as routine, and yet, when the Luce Publications dynasty chooses to single 
out The New Leader as the spokesman for American labor, we think it’s worth 
boasting about. In the November 29th issue of LIFE magazine, the editors 
had a full page editorial on the Taft-Hartley Law. In that editorial they chose 
to quote from The New Leader when they referred to labor’s attitude towards 
the T-H Law. (Life disagreed by the way.) 


7 os * 


BERTIE McCORMICK AS PROOFREADER 

There’s an old story about the public funeral that was held for the town 
bum and ne’er-do-well. The village parson said a few prayerful words, bui 
there were no friends to say a good word about the poor fellow until the local 
newspaper's editor stepped forward and, scratching his head, started with, 
“Well, he was a good speller... .” This story was brought to mind by an 
editorial in Colonel Robert McCormick's reactionary Chicago Tribune, in 
which the mastermind of the Tribune Tower proves that The New Leader, 
“the leading socialist journal in the country.” doesn’t know what it’s talking 
about because it misspelled Maynard Krueger's name. We're always happy. 
of course, to be attacked (on any grounds) by Bertie McCormick, but this par- 
ticular item we'll have to save for Bertie’s obit. He, too, we must remember 
to write, was a good speller. 


SAINT NICK AND TNL 

In our next informal Between Issues chat we're going to give you an idea 
of the extent to which The New Leader is quoted abroad by actually listing 
the various foreign publications that have been using our articles. For 
the present, we will only mention the fact that after every three or four issues 
the State Department asks us for permission to translate and reprint some 
article wanted by a publication licensed by the USMG. In the meantime, would 
you help us to criculate The New Leader and at the same time solve your 
Christmas shopping problems, by giving subscriptions as Christmas presents. 


Send in your list today so that we will have time to send our attractive Gift : 


Christmas Card before the holidays. You save money too—it’s only $3.00 per 
year and $2.00 for a six-months subscription. 


vwewumnmnny:r - mphlet TT iii | 


STEPHEN NAFT’S 
Answer Please! Questions to Communists 


Heavy demand has caused us to issue a Second Edition of this 
recent pamphlet which can be relied upon to raise the political 
blood pressure of the Stalinists. The Commies say they know 
all the answers, but you can show that they don’t when you present 
them with these questions. See to it that every Communist is 
confronted with this series of politically embarrassing questions. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY 
25¢ per copy 


ee ee er Eta eee a 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find $...... for .. . copies of Stephen Naft’s pamphlet 
“ANSWER PLEASE! QUESTIONS FOR COMMUNISTS.” 
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arms alone would be of little avail in 
the unequal struggle. Tito derives his 
resistance power from the support of 
the non-Communist population. His 
opposition, too, is a reflection of the 
pew, Cominform stage of the develop- 
ment of Communism. 

Because Tito came to grips with the 
Cominform, an instrument of Moscow, 
he is considered even by his political 


‘Benemies as a fighter for national inde- 


pendence. They are prone to overlook 
his Communism for the time being, and 
to help him shake off foreign domina- 
tion. Thus, in his fight against the 
Cominform Tite can lean on national- 
ism, the most acute political feeling of 
our age. In the satellite states, the 
Cominform produces a merger of anti- 
Communism with the aspiration to na- 
tionah, independence, thus creating the 
strongest opposition force that has ever 
mie} under the Soviet or semi-Soviet 
tule. | 

THIS NATIONAL feeling penetrates 
into, and disintegrates Communist 


One Year of the Cominform 





ranks, in all satellite countries. The 
Polish leader Gomulka, a co-founder 
of the Cominform, has been found ni- 
fected with nationalism. In Albania 
two members of the Politburo have 
been arrested for anti-Ceminform ace 
tivities. Over a thousand Communists 
have fled to Yugoslavia from neighbor- 
ing Sovietized countries, presenting a 
ridiculous picture of Communist refu- 
gees from Communist lands. Whether 
Tito survives or not, the longer he re- 
mains in power, the wider must spread 
this seething discontent. 

During the short period of its exist- 
ence the Cominform has registered 
successes which sheuld not be mini- 
mized. But they seem to be subject to 
the “dialectic” of some of Stalin’s suc- 
cesses: they are sometimes gains 
achieved at the price of even greater 
losses. As the grabbing ef Czecho- 
slovakia produced world-wide anti- 
Communist repercussions, and as the 
Berlin blockade has antagonized wide 
sections of the German pepulation, so 
Cominform imperialism helps bring 
together the forces of opposition. 





“For I was hungry 
and ye gave me meat; 


I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink; 


I was a stranger 
and ye took me in.” 


Share Your Christmas Cheer 


with one of the sick and hungry sur- 
vivors of war and totalitarianism. 
Thousands of Spanish Republicans 
will spend a cheerless Christmas in 
exile. Austrian, French, German 
other victims of the Nazis face a 
long and bitter Winter. They look 


to YOU fer help. 





SEND A CARE FOOD PARCEL 


Now only $10 ($120 will supplement 
family's rations for one year). Adopt a 
family and send food directly or centri- 
bute for CARE food packages and medicine. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


National Convention will! be called 
to convene at Newark N. J., im May, 
1949. This was one of the decisions of 
the National Executive Committee 
which met last Saturday in New York. 

. Florida: August Claessens speaks 
at various meetings for labor, fraternal 
and political groups in Miami and Mi- 
ami Beach, December 24 to January 4. 
He will also sp2ak over Radio Station 
WDBO, Orlando, Fia., on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 2, 11:15 a. m. to 11:30 a m. Also 
at a public meeting in Orlando, Thurs- 
day, January 6 Milo C. Jones, 1222 
Edgewater Drive of Orlando, is in 
charge of the meeting. 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Sundays 10 to 10:30-p. m. Pro- 
gram for December 19: Topic, “Was 
Marx All Wrong?” Speakers: Robert J. 
Alexander of Rutgers University, Prof. 
Henry David of Queens College, and 





Algernon Lee, moderator. . . . Mass 
Meetings: December 18, 8:30 p. m., Lib- 
eral Party headquarters, 991 Seuthern 
Blvd. Speakers: Rabbi Benj. Schultz, 
Leah Kissman, Meyer Levenstein, Eli 


Rosenblatt, H. Zygas. Topic: “The 
Menace of Red Fascism and Its Threat 
to World Peace.’ Other meetings: On 
January 14, in Boro Park Laber Ly- 
ceum, Brooklyn; January 18, Publie 
School 167 Schenectady and Eastern 
Parkway; Friday, January 21, White- 
hall Hotel, Broadway at 100th Street. 

. . S.D. Youth: Meets Tuesday, De- 
cember 21, 8:30 p m. Fred Shulman, 
director, will conduct two elasses, alter- 
nate Tuesdays, one on “Fundamentals 
of Socialism,” the other on “Traming 
for Leadership,” at 7 East 15th Street, 
New York City. B. C. Viadeck 
Forum: Sunday, December 19, 11 a. m., 
in the Forward building, 175 E. Broad- 
way, New York City. Speakers: Capt. 
Abraham Arest, and Abraham Haft, 
twe heroes of Israel... . General Mem- 
bership Meeting: Thursday, January 13, 
7 East 15th Street, New York City. 





Truman and the ‘Red Herring 


(Continued from Page Four) 


these days and may not be available 
for his seat in the 81 Congress—either 
because of a possible jail sentence or 
because he may not be seated. 


There changes were not the result of 
Administration action, of course, but 
the expression of the feelings of the 
electorate. It is therefore now possible 
for Truman, in the absence of a fully 
manned committee, to advocate the 
kind of House group that anti-Stalinist 
liberals have long requested: an in- 
vesiigating committee which is badly 
meeded, which probes Stalinisis and 
Fascists alike, which provides all 
questioned with the right to fully 
defend themselves and tell their side 
of the story. 

An example: Edward Condon, the 
atomic scientist, was publicly pro- 
claimed by the House committee te 
represent the “weakest link” in our 
atomic chain. We have no special 
knowledge of Mr. Condon which has 
not been revealed. But we do know 
that for months he has demanded that 
he be pallicly heard, that he be pub 
licly questioned, and that he have « 
right to defend himself. In view of the 
fact that the House committee has long 
attacked suspected Communists for re- 


fusing to testify—we find it impossible 
to understand a committee, protesting 
its good faith, that refused to hear e 
man who is anxious to be heard. 

In light of these new circumstances, 
it is mandatory that President Truman 
formulate a policy which will indicate 
what effective action can be taken, @ 
policy that will respect democratic 
processes as well. New legislation to 
strengthen the government's powers 
against peacetime espionage, while 
meeting constitutional requirements, is 
urgently necessary. The New Leader 
would like to recommend that the 
President appoint a commission. similar 
to the one that brought forth the civil 
rights report, to deliberate on the en- 
tire question of Communists, Fascists 
and democratic security. 

At present, anti-Stalinist liberals find 
the two major approaches objection. 
able: sensationalism and circuses on 
the one hand—and an ignoring of 
Communist activities on the other. 
There is fortunately in this case a 
middle road, a third way—one that is 
devoted to democratic procedures and 
individual liberties and national de- 
fense. It will not be an easy formu- 
lation: there are obstacles and im- 
pediments. But the task cannot ke 
evaded or delayed. 
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Blunders That 


SHE American people in the summer of 1945 
| could celebrate the complete defeat of the 
Axis powers 
pleted or shared in the occupation of Tokyo, 
Berlin and Rome. The militars 
many, Japan and Italy had crumbled into dust 
and ashes. 


American troops had com- 


might of Ger- 
4 


But America in 1948 was not 
Expenditures for military 
were far in excess of the entire sum of a normal 
prewar budget. Still bigger commitments and 
sacrifices were in prospect. With breath-taking 
speed the Soviet Union had taken over the ag- 
gressor role formerly reserved for Germany, 
Japan and Italy. There had not even been a 
lull or breathing space between the end of the 
most destructive war in history and the threat 
of another conflict which might be still more 
devastating. 


anjoving real 


peace purposes alone 


The war with Germany had piven way toa 
struggle for Germany. Soviet 
pansion and consistent bad faith had made an 
utter mockery of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Fredoms over large areas of the globe 

Was this process inevitable, like the move- 
ment of the earth around the sun? Or was it, 
in large measure at least, the result of avoid- 
able human blunders? 
thought that, concerned for the 


persistent ex- 


There is a school of 
»putation of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and his court favorites, 
tries to create an impression of inevitability. 

I have already referred in this column to 
Henry Steele Commager’s prejudiced and se- 
lective review of Robert F 
diced and selective book, Roosevelt and Hopkins 
That book, which is simply outrageous in its 
hardly accidental omission of essential and im- 
portant facts bearing on the Polish situation, has 
become a rallying point for the whitewashing 
the Roosevelt AdminiStration. So 
Filmer Davis scornfully writes in the 
Review of Literatures 


Sherwoods preju- 


squad of 
Saturday 


“The second guessers who are now so eloquent 
about the blunders at Yalia do not explain 
what they would have done or could have done 
if they had been there. No feasible 
of February, 1945, has yet suggested.” 
(Obviously Mr. Davis has not been reading this 
column, or The New Leader in veneral.) 

And Arthur Schlesinger Jr. in The Nation 
suggests that “the Yalta decisions were an es- 
sential phase that had to be gone through as 
part of the unveiling of the then still uncertain 
Russian intentions toward Europe.” 


policy, as 


been 


As if these intentions could reasonably be 
considered “uncertain” after the Stalin-Hitler 
Pact, the barbarous deportations from Eastern 
Poland, the incitation and betrayal of the War- 
saw uprising! 

‘ ‘ 

NOW WE fortunately have a brilliantly writ- 
ten, persuasive, well-documented presentation, 
in book form, of the other side of the case. 

Mdgar A, Mowrer's The Nightmare of Amer- 
(Alfved A. Knopf, New 
York, $2.95) is, in my opinion, the best analysis 
of the foreign policy of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration after Pearl Harbor that has vet ap- 
The author is a foreign ¢ 

of long European exeprience who was an ardent 
champion of America’s intervention in the late 
war. His frank and vigorous recognition of the 
grave political, moral and 
, of this intervention is all the more impressive. 


ican Foreign Policy 


peared orrespondent 


liplomatic failures 
As Mowrer points out, American policy to- 
ward Russia got off on the wrong foot from the 
very beginning. Harry Hopkins (whom Mowrer 
refers to with deserved contempt as “a man 
with absolutely no preparation or previous ex- 
perience . . . an ex-social worker addicted to 
gambling”) rushed to Moscow to plead with 
Stalin to accept American lend-lease aid. As 


Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











Lost the Peace 


Mowrer suggesis, the correct policy would have 
been to wait until Stalin’s representative, Ou- 
mansky, came hat in hand to ask for this aid. 
It should then have been made conditional on 
specific recognition of the validity of Russia’s 
1939 frontiers with Poland, Finland and the 
Baltic States. As Mowrer says: Stalin as Hitler’s 
late confederate, should have been required to 
demonstrate his good faith to the western world. 
Instead of this a whole battery of propaganda 
was turned on in this country to represent 
Stalin as a shining knight in armor. a Galahad 
crusading for democracy. 

Mowrer points out another colossal blunder 
when he remarks that Eisenhower should have 
been ordered to occupy Berlin, Dresden, Prague, 
as much territory as possible. The Soviet Gov- 





ernment had already so flagrantly dishonored! 
the Yalta Agreement that such a countermove 
would have been fully justified. 









The author notes that Roosevelt repeated 
Wilson’s great mistake of “yielding on concreté 
issues in exchange for acceptance of an intera 
national organization that turned out to t 
largely academic” and wittily describes the 
UN as “a ship with five pilots on separate 
bridges, each of whom could stop the vesse 
and keep it stopped.” 4 

. ~» a 4 

THERE ARE some views in the book witht 
which I do not concur. While the blunders ing 
dealing with Moscow are brilliantly exposed, 
the mistakes of the Morgenthau Plan, the 
unconditional surrender slogan, and the fail 
ure to try to encourage the German western< 
orientated underground are not given adequate 
attention. I do not believe Roosevelt was “an¥ 
incurable champion of peace,” and I do not” 
think there was the slightest chance that Byrnes: 
could have relaxed the Soviet grip on the 
countries behind the iron curtain if he had 
been so ill-advised as to let the Soviet Union 
share in the occupation of Japan. But the book” 
is stimulating, even when one does not alto- 
gether agree with its conclusions. As a core} 
rective for the misleading whitewashing of 
Sherwood’s work it is indispensable and 
invaluable. 
































EDITORIALS: 


The Speed-Up 


hind the Iron Curtain resent and resist 

the introduction into their countries of 
the Soviet version of the speed-up system— 
Stakhanovism. A few days ago the New York 
Herald Tribune carried a dispatch from Buda- 
pest by Homer Bigart—who has since been 
expelled from Hungary—to the effect that 
Hungarian workers are resisting Stakhanovism. 
The Communist Minister of the Interior, Istvan 
Kossa, characterized such resistance, along 
with strikes, as sabotage and treason to the 
state. Previously, stories have arrived from 
Poland and other satellite countries of similar 
hostility on the part of regimented labor to 
the attempt to speed up workers beyond en- 
durance by means of increasing the norms 
or standards of work. Even within Soviet 
Russia, a recent issue of the New York Times 
stated, there is “substantial resistance” to 
Stakhanovism. By this system the norm is 
established by the healthiest and most skillful 
workers, who are honored as “heroes of labor” 
and highly rewarded. Those who cannot work 
at the pace set suffer accordingly. 


FE hina ihe accumulates that workers be- 


In denouncing opposition to this Soviet speed- 
up scheme, Pravda stated that under capitalism 
work standards are based on the performance 
of the best workers, and that this is a means 
of sweating other workers and lowering their 
living standards. Thus, in accordance with 
Communist tactics, the democratic countries 
are accused of precisely the crimes committed 
in Russia 

; . « . . 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY, for example, 
recently charged that in the Ford plant in 
Detroit a speed-up had been instituted. Ford 
Facts, the publication of Local 600, United 
Automobile Workers, largest local in the world, 
nails this accusation as a lie. What actually 
happened was that in some departments the 
union considered the work standards too high 
for the majority and by negotiation with the 
management lowered them. 

The truth is that American labor has always 
fought and frequently defeated various speed- 
up plans that management has attempted to 
impose. In general, American labor doesn’t 
like piecework. Such efficiency experts as 
Charles Bedeau have developed so-called ra- 
tionalization plans, which regard labor as the 
merest of commodities and treat workers as 
machines and not as humans. American trade 
unions have successfully opposed such schemes. 
They are in favor of efficiency and of increased 
production, but rot at the expense of the 
health and welfare of labor. 

The United States has, in fact, achieved the 
highest industrial efficiency per man per hour 






















































of any nation in the world. This has been 
accomplished by labor-management coopera- 
tion in the use of labor-saving devices, bettery 
machinery, technological improvements, and 
by lowering hours, raising wages and im- 
proving working and living conditions. Labor 
has shared to a large extent—and constantly 
to an increasing extent—the benefits of this 
vastly heightened productivity of our gigantic” 
industrial plant. And this has been achieved: 
without anv such device as the Stakhanovite 
speed-up system of sweating workers. The? 
attempt to introduce this plan in organized 
American factories would result in wide- 
spread strikes. 
“ * ” 

BEHIND the Iron Curtain the first thing: 
Communists do when they seize power is to 
outlaw strikes, lengthen hours and make trade? 
unions subservient to the state—mere agencies 
to increase production and not to defend the 
interests of labor. Forced-labor camps are4 
organized for opponents of this regimentation: 

In some unorganized sectors of the American 
economy the speed-up prevails, but on nothing: 
like the scale that is true of the Soviet sphere. 
And that sector is disappearing as organized4 
labor gains strength. Pravda’s false charge® 
arises from a bad conscience. 
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